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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils progares for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anD LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
108 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“IT declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Camereee to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer."’ 
Signed) Pror. G, B. LAMPERTI. 
Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


Has- 





June 17, 1890. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 














Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing.) 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


THER MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Studios: 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 


Paris: Monroe & Co.,7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


(2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE MET ‘ 
88 West 3ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 738d Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


























MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INsTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 


Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mag. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 





ra. Vocal 
ew York. 











18 Irving Place, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Limited Number of Priva/e Pupils received. 


Address care National Conservatory of Music, 
126 East 17th Street, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
ddress : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mrs, EvizABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
— Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 








FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 











HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 53d Street, New York. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio ; 1238 West 39th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR, ANTON SEIDL CONCERTS, 
Brighton Beach, L. I. 
After September 15, for Voice Culture, address 
The Alpine, 55 W. 88d Street, New York City. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











Complete 





Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 


Must. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT-—Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individual 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 








Studio 76 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 P. M. 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class anges society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher. Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 


Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenu 


Beachmont, Mass, 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York, 





D’ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


** Perfect artist perfect teacher."— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 


VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1890. 


America’s recognized authority on Lampertt. 

Hts accompanist and under teacher, with spectai 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils premment everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood,58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St, 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 


Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, includin —— with stage Sy omega 
Studio Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 

ork. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
ls received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 


pertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 








Pu 
tic 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: 30 West 59th Street, New York. 
ucies: } 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 








THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 

MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 

SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 

PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 

297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” 

Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK'’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio : 
5385 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
anist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street. 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
pireciaities: Aural Musical 2 Aseioge and Musical 


ion. Private or class instru 
Hotel Kensington, 78 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of ie Sete Sepet Professor of 

Violin cow of the Sacred H Ao ag 
Address, $46 East 67th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 

Theory of Interpretation. 
pe J. GooDRIC! guieer $ “Com 
Harmony” 


ysis,” “ 
trom a ‘the + opted om re stand napotat “Music as a 
e, &c. Box wb, CHICAGO. 


CARL V. or 


Piano, Harmony, 5 ee 
Steinway and 262 Lenox Avenuz, 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instrution. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street, 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF, 


Dramatic Prima Donna, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
ly ee by him. Will resume 
r 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


lete Musical 

















Pu 
8 
Seoching Septem be: 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


* Organ lessons at Marble Coe Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Stree’ 
Studio: 1402 intone. New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals, 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark’s Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgaa nee Opening s. Address care of 
Mason & er ag 136 5th Ave., New York. 











Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for es Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private Is acce 
Address: 46 yn Place, New York. 





GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
l instruction from the to an artis- 


Voca 
tic finish. For Church, Concert poe tand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction, 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme, LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 
Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
‘or terms and dates address 
East 106th Street, New York. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 3th Street, New York. 
WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R, C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
eicene also limited honed of pupils accepted 


Saree manual organ. 
ates for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 
GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
282 E. 7ist Street, New York. 


JEANNE FRANKO, 
Violinist and Pianist. 


Limited pais. of ils ac ed, 
’ Studi 100 Hast 76th Street, New York. 








Concer 
Culture. 




















Boston. 


London, England. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


“ai Ped 
cert an 
one TEACHER O i OF 8 OF SINGING, 
street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
pare Comer ‘usic Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 








F, W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 





A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vocal Instruction. 

“This is to certify that —. L. F. C. Richardson, being a 
finished pupil of mine, and h ving been successfully associ- 
ated with me in my ng, I take p in giving her my 

Boston, August 1, mn iiites R. ADAMS,” 
Mrs. Richardson resumes teaching Sooner ee 
Until then engagements can be ie by mail. 
481 Beacon Street, Boston. 

















ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios : 608-604 C. ie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 A il Street, until Aug. 1. 


PARIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


PEABODY GRADUATES’ SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, Battimore, Mp. 


MAY G. EVANS, Presipent. 


Teorevae ae oo | and Advanced Instruction 
in ali October 1. Send for 
circular. 

One of the most successful and progressive 
music schools in the South. 


Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr npn’ nA s Church. Will accept a 
imited number of meerts; also Oratorio and 
Festival-. Address Louts BLUMENBERG, Manager, 
112 E. 18th Street, New York. 














DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINQGINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio.: 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLF, | = 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


ami Directors, 





Agency Founded 
1879, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply tor Catalogues. 





Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c. 
Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 
Covent Garden, 
43 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
% Elgin Avenue, London, W. | 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stamm: lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice pe ns Fone = ed. . 
FBR a Emil Bebabe fe a recognized authority 


on Mes. Behnke gt tne: known : = a — ae 
teacher upon thoro osophical princi- 
ples.” —The Lancet. cassia 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production -—~ sage 
Lecturer on Vocal 
Saneet for Voice Training, 167 North St, Brighton. 


ivate lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
”" Lond on, W. 





CHARLES LUNN, 


Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: “‘ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
pee 2 but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.” 

JouN RUSKIN s. “Tam especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been ing to 
teach about color, and the extent to wh -h you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 


Gives lessons in the —"s subject at 31 Not- 
tingham Place, W., Lond land. 

olland’s method of cow to production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Mr, CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Thé&tre Frangais). 

Vocal Zsthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in S matic.Delivery and Gesture; Per- 
fect cent, Pronunciation and Cefilena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 


Art of Breathing taught. 
25a Argyll Street, London, W. 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’s 
Hall Sunday Afterneon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journai 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
advertising everything connected with 
England, Ireland and Scotian and. Specimen copies and 











music in 
t ill forwarded w a wee, | to the ~ 
ofiees P19 Berners St., "EA LONDON, . ENG GLAND: 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 

FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princifal Violin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance, Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





Established in 1867. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 


time. 
oung ladies in the home department 


are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Mr. N. VERT’S 
Musical Arrangements: 


Madame ALBANI!’s tours of Great Britain, Canada 
and America. 

MEISTER GLEE SINGERS’ tour of the provinces, 

Senor SARASATE’S provincial tour and season of 
concerts in London. 

Dr. RICHTER’s tour of Great Britain, with full 
London orchestra, and series of London con- 
certs. 

Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH’S tour of the provinces 
and Canadian and American tour in 1896. 

Mile. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI’S tours of South 
Africa, Austraha, Canada and United States. 

WOLFF MUSICAL UNION and KNEISEL QUARTETTE 
(of Boston) series of Summer concerts, 1896. 


N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 





The National Institute of Music, 


179 E. 64th ST., NEW YORK. 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 


Instruction in Piano, Violin, Vocal Culture and 
all other branches of Music by the highest grade 
of teachers. Prospectus sent. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music: 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, é Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Organ. 

Violin. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, . 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





z l and School of 
«VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO Public Performence, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Mre A: kK. VIRGIL, 


Director. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the must- 


cal profession and the 
public. 






| 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


“The only Plane which Improves under Usage."" The choice of the best informed and most 
critica! of the trade and the musical public generally, 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 














We also own and control the most popular and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


try, the 


STANDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. MFR s. 


Py York =— 
For territory, prices, terms, &c., for either the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO0., °“mi2.0"cc wm cc.” NEW YORK. 
CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Armalic Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano), 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Grinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 190 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and fiute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F., KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Reyal Court Orehestrion Factory and Organ Factery 
Preprieters of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 














J. RAYNER, 
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ALL KINDS OF CUT» SAWED VENEERS, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, yp CHICAGO. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLes JornaNn, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. I.: . : ? ; A : ; 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 


It 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . ; ‘ ‘Sa 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


_ ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


SsS.c& FP. BRARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Royal Conservatory of Music (also Oueratic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Driaseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mis, Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof, Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, lffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S&S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Sousiate Tpisieg 
for the SEMINARY: Ti for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHES SCHOO. 


ELEM ARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Frau Prof. Saima N: Apo.r Scuutze a 
Rearing Rimmer, Lawene Baguan (Theeey el tee, Dreyscnocx, Prof. Hemericu 
Femasen, Prof. Faizpr. Gexnsnerm, A Pee. k. E. Rag ; , Prof. Ricnarp Hansmann, (Janké- 
Zayic (Violin), oO. i Calle), en &c. i ; . 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


ws be | Consukation hours from 11 a.m, te 1 ¥.m. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, August 30, 1895. 


VEN if I were a prophet of ye olden times I 
could not have surpassed myself in the correctness of 
foretelling the winners of the second great international 
Rubinstein prize competition, which was finished here on 
the day before yesterday, for on the first day of the con- 
cours I designated both the winners of the prizes for com- 
position and piano playing in the persons of Henry Melzer 
and Joseph Lévinne, of Moscow. The Poles carried the 
day. The competition lasted from the 20th tothe 28th inst. 
and took place in Bechstein Hall, which beautiful concert 
room proved on this occasion, for the first time, that its 
acoustic qualities admit of the performance of works with 
orchestra, a rare thing in halls of such small dimensions. 

Entered for competition were nine composers and thirty- 
three pianists. Of the former two were compelled to with- 
draw beforehand, because they were beyond the limit of 
age, one of them, Armas Jaernefelt, of Helsingfors, by 
only just one week, he having been born on August 14, 
1869. One composer had to withdraw because his principal 
work did not comply with the conditions for competition, 
which called for a concert work for piano and orchestra in 
one movement, while he had handed in a concerto in no 
less than four movements. The six who competed were 
Ernst Braatz, of Berlin; Emil Eckert, of Leipsic; John 
Hugo, of Stuttgart; Holger Hamann, of Copenhagen ; 
Gustav Loeser, of Cologne, and Henry Melzer, of Warsaw. 

Of the thirty-three pianists who had entered the ranks for 
competition thirteen withdrew before or during the course of 
proceedings, and only the following twenty remained in : 
Ary Belinfante, of Amsterdam ; Karl Eckmann, of Helsing- 
fors; Giinther Freudenberg, of Berlin; Eugene Holliday, 
of St. Petersburg; John Hugo, of Stuttgart; Ernest 
Hutcheson, of Melbourne ; Constantine Igumnoff, of Mos- 
cow; Theodore Koenemann, of Moscow; Wilhelm Kurz, 
of Prague; Joseph Lhévinne or Lévinne, of Moscow; 
Pompejus Litta, of Brussels; Ernest Lochbrunner, of 
Switzerland ; Gustav Loeser, of Cologne; Henry Melzer, 
of Moscow ; Sigmund Oppenheim, of Bradford, England ; 
Jean Sauvage, of Verviers, Belgium; Dirk Schaefer, of 
Rotterdam ; Victor Staub, of Paris; Karl Textor, of The 
Hague, and Johan Wysman, of Rotterdam. 

The jury consisted of the following mostly well known 
musicians, and was one of the most notable and competent 
that could have been gathered together: Prof. J. von Ber- 
nuth, of Hamburg ; Professor Breslauer, Berlin; Profes- 
sor Halir, Berlin ; Professor Diemer, Paris; Ferruccio B. 
Busoni, Berlin; Professor Dorn, Berlin; Professor Ehr- 
lich, Berlin; Director Faltin, Helsingfors; Asger Hame- 
rik, Baltimore ; Dr. August Hamerik, Copenhagen ; Prof. 
Gustav Hollaender, Berlin ; Professor Jadassohn, Leipsic ; 
Dr. Jedliczka, Berlin; Professor Jiranck, Prague; Profes- 
sor Johannsen, director of the St. Petersburg conservatory 
and president of the jury; Richard Kleinmichel, Berlin ; 
Prof. James Kwart, Frankfort; Professor de Lange, Am- 
sterdam; Dr. Carl Muck, Berlin; Dr. Otto Neitzel, 
Cologne ; Professor Solowiew, St. Petersburg ; Professor 
Safonoff, Moscow ; M. Pressmann, Tiflis; Prof. Herman 
Schroeder, Berlin; Prof. Joh. Schulze, Berlin; Director 
Slatim, Charkoff; Director Starke, Breslau; Director 
Wegelius, Helsingfors; Chs. Maria Widor, Paris. 

The order of competition was arranged for the composers 
to appear first, and they performed their works with orches- 
tra in the forenoons from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., and their cham- 
ber music works and piano soli in the afternoons from 3.30 
to7pr.M. In like manner the competitors for the piano 
playing prize played with orchestra in the forenoons and 
chamber music and piano soli in the afternoons. 

Of the composers only two were taken into consideration 
and there was a general unanimity, as in fact there could 
not have been otherwise, in giving Henry Melzer, of War- 
saw (born October 25, 1869), the prize, while Holger 
Hamann came in for honorable mention, Melzer played 
here last winter, but not with any startling results, and as a 
pianist I think he will never become an important factor in 
the world’s musical life. His compositions are very much 


in the style of those of Paderewski, and I am of opinion that 
Melzer was more than a little influenced by his great 
countryman, 

The battle for the prize in piano playing (each prize was 
for $1,000) was a much fiercer one, as might have been 
expected. In the first ballot of the jury three names were 





represented with an equally high average of points. But 
as there was only one prize to be awarded a second vote 
was taken, when it was found that a majority of two-thirds 
was for Joseph Lévinne, the young Moscow pianist (born 
December 1, 1874), of whom Anton Rubinstein is said to 
have entertained a very high opinion, and Messrs. Victor 
Staub and Constantin Igumnoff had to be satisfied with 
honorable mention. Both Lévinne and Igumnoff are 
pupils of Safonoff, director of the Imperial Conservatory at 
Moscow, and Staub, a Frenchman, is a pupil of Louis 
Diémer, of the Paris Conservatoire, at which he took the 
grand prix in 1890. 

Notable to me was the fact that Lhévinne was the only 
one who played the Rubinstein E flat concerto, while 
nearly all the others, and almost as a matter of course, per- 
formed the D minorconcerto. Also notable, and very much 
so, was the preponderance of technic over all other neces- 
sary qualities to make a good pianist. There was not one 
among all those fellows who played who did not havea 
good technic, but I heard very few who had any music in 
their soul. 

The conducting of the orchestra for the accompaniments 
was done for the greater part by Prof. Karl Klindworth, 
but some of the performers got the benefit of the sym- 
pathetic direction of Ferruccio B. Busoni. 


The temperature has cooled down considerably of late 
and so I stayed in town longer than I had anticipated. 
Musically besides the Rubinstein prize competition, which, 
of course, was a private affair, there is nothing going on 
except the Royal Opera at Kroll’s and of this only musical 
diversion I made the most. 

On Saturday night I heard Auber’s little chef-d’ceuvre, 
the comic opera The Postilion of Lonjumeau, which had 
been revived for our lyric tenor Sommer. Boetel was to 
have sung the part beloved by former cabdrivers who later 
on became tenors, and which made both the late Wachtel 
and the ever present Boete]l famous. But fate decreed 
otherwise. Sommer had the part in his contract with the 
Royal Opera, and, like Shylock, he insisted upon his paper 
rights. I for one did not regret it, for I cordially dislike 
Boetel and I am sure Sommer cracked his whip as well and 
vigorously as the ex-cabman could have done, while he sang 
a great deal more artistically, with more finish and a more 
sonorous voice. He also had the high chest C, and even a 
whole note more, for he went up once to D in alt, and he 
played simply and unaffectedly, while Boetel constantly 
acts for the gallery. In the third act he gave Bungert’s 
popular Lied, Wenn die wilden Rosen blueh’n. earning 
great applause. 

The rest of the cast was disappointing, especially Miss 
Dietrich, who, both as the hostess Magdalen in the first 
act, and as Mme. de Latour in the second and third acts, 
was not up to the situation. Musically she lacked the 
finesse which Auber’s clever but somewhat artificial music 
demands. Krolop indulged in his usual fault of overdoing 
the part of Bzjou, and Schmidt, usually a very useful ar- 
tist, was by no means satisfactory as Marguzs de Corcy. 

The orchestra was excellent and so was the chorus, and 
the perfomance as a whole went smoothly enough under 
Sucher's direction, who seemed to conduct con amore. 
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Those who had croaked that the rebuilt, reconstructed 
and enlarged stage of Kroll’s would not do for a befitting 
and technically satisfactory reproduction of Wagner's 
operas were last week forced to eat crow when Lohengrin 
was produced with due pomp and undeniable complete- 
ness. Still more, however, were their belittlings gainsaid 
by the performance of Die Meistersinger, which was in 
every way one of the best reproductions of Wagner's che/- 
d@ euvre which I have heard for many a year. Not only 
was the stage setting good and sufficiently ample, but 
Tetzlaff’s excellent stage management told so well that the 
difficult fight and tumult scene in the second act, which 
not infrequently proves almost ridiculous, became in this 
instance lifelike and convincing. 

Weingartner conducted admirably, save that he occasion- 
ally allowed a trifle too much sonority in the orchestra. 
Gudehus as Walter von Stolzing seemed to have imbibed 
from the fountain of youth. For years and years I have 
not heard his vibrant voice of the true heroic tenor timbre 
sound so fresh and clear. He was simply beyond cavil. 
Betz has also improved vocally during the summer vaca- 
tion, and histrionically he still continues to represent the 
sympathetic character of Hans Sachs in the same approved 
style in which he studied it with Richard Wagner himself 
some twenty-five years ago. Miss Heidler was charming 
as Eva, Mrs. Ritter Goetze delightful as Magdalen, and 
Liebau, barring a trifling slip of memory in his explana- 
tions to the Xnigh/in the first act, as good a Davzd as I 
ever saw on any stage, Bayreuth included. The Mezster- 
singers all were satisfactory, notably Stammer as Pogzer, 
Philipp as Vogelgesang and Krolop as Kothner. Just as 
much as I had disliked Schmidt in The Postilion, just as 
much was I pleased with his conception of the difficult part 
of Beckmesser. Not a bit of overacting; no clownish- 
ness ; he took himself seriously, just as any other fool who 





is a fool without knowing it would do. Altogether he was 
exceedingly good, and so, asI said before, was the entire 


performance. eet 


Last night’s performance of that old stand-by of Rossini’s, 
The Barber of Seville, was remarkable and particularly in- 
teresting to Americans through the fact that the part of 
Rosina was taken by a young American lady, Miss Minnie 
Cortese, from Chicago. What her real name is I don’t 
know, but the fact remains that she has a great future be- 
fore her as an operatic singer. Although she is said to 
have stood on the operatic stage for the first time on this 
occasion, she acted with perfect ease and seeming freedom 
and with a grace and coquettishness which greatly re- 
minded me of Patti in her very best humor and trim. 
Thus the handing of the previously written Ji//et doux, 
holding it behind her back and averting her face from 
Figaro, was simply copied from /a d/va, and extremely well 
copied at that. 

As for her voice, it is not a soprano, but an alto and of 
true dark alto timbre, but it has all the lightness and flex- 
ibility of a soprano leggiero and that is a very rare thing. 
In fact this was the first time in my life that I heard the 
part sung by a pronounced alto voice, such as it was in- 
tended for by Rossini, and it was also the first time that I 
heard the real Rossini colorature just as they were writ- 
ten by Rossini and not altered to suit the high soprano 
leggiero voice possessors who somewhat illegitimately have 
usurped the part of Rosina and claimed it as solely their 
own. Such slight changes as were deemed necessary to 
bring out the best effects from Miss Cortese’s voice were 
tastefully and with a true musician’s hand made by Kapell- 
meister Heinefetter, who had also orchestrated Joseph 
Dessauer’s bolero-like Lied, Mach auf, which Miss Cortese 
sang with considerable success in the singing lesson scene. 
If Miss Cortese has anything like a repertory, I predict for 
her a prosperous future in a field which is not much cul- 
tivated, that of a coloratura alto. 

Also this performance as a whole was a very finished and 
delightful one, Bulsz greatly distinguishing himself as 
Figaro, Sommer as A/maviva again evincing good vocal 
schooling, especially in the opening scene of the first act, 
and Moedlinger and Schmidt doing humorous work in 
the respective parts of Paslio and Doctor Bartolo. 

Weingartner treated the orchestral accompaniments with 
utmost delicatesse, and the performance as a whole was 
very smooth. 

It was preceded by the still indestructible Cavalleria 
Rusticana, in which, as usual, Mrs. Pierson as Sanfuzza, 
and Sylva as Turiddu, carried off most deserved honors. 


Dr. Muck conducted. 
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An artistic treat of the most recherché kind was vouch- 
safed the jury assembled here for the Rubinstein prize 
competition and a few invited guests, among them the 
writer of this budget, in the shape of an organ recital which 
the great French composer and organist, Charles Maria 
Widor, gave in the Church of the Apostel St. Paul on last 
Tuesday afternoon. Widor’s personality is known to the 
readers of Tue Musicat Courter through the graphic and 
interesting description our Paris correspondent, Miss Fannie 
Edgar Thomas, gave of him. Asa composer of the form 
finished, refined and yet healthy kind he has acquired 
world wide fame, and only last winter one of his symphonies 
was much admired at a Berlin Philharmonic concert. 

As an organist he was hitherto, however, barely known 
outside of France, except by reputation. I must say I was 
both eager and curious to hear him, for outside of Saint- 
Saéns, I have so far never had an occasion to listen to one 
of the great French organists. To say that I was not dis- 
appointed does no justice to my feelings, albeit my expec- 
tations had been of the very highest. I gladly acknowledge 
that Widor’s playing far surpassed them, and that for 
manual technic, pedal skill and, above all, taste and variety 
in registration, I have not heard his equal in many, many 
years—surpassed, I never heard them. 

Above all, the fine musicianship of the Frenchman was 
what pleased us all most, and the plasticity, clearness and 
virility with which he played Bach lovingly and under- 
standingly. Then of course his own compositions for 
organ, most of them unknown to his listeners, excited the 
keenest interest among so critical and authoritative an au- 
dience. Sauer, the Cologne organ builder, who erected the 
organ in this new church, happened to be present at this 
recital and was among the most rapt and delighted 
listeners, and I can only con form to his judgment—*' This 
Frenchman beats all the German organistsI ever heard.” 
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Tue Musica Course has already commented editorially 
on the. death of Prof. Ludwig Abel, but the following 
comes in the nature of a special communication, so I give 
space to it: 

‘** One of the most prominent musicians of Munich, Prof. 
Ludwig Abel, inspector of the Royal Academy of Music, 
died at his cottage in Neu-Pasing, near Munich, the 13th 
inst. The musical life of Munich lost in him one of its 
most important factors. 

“* Originally a violin virtuoso, he became in 1867 concert- 
master of the Munich Court Orchestra under Hans von 
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Biilow, with whom he also appeared in many chamber 
music concerts. When the Royal Conservatory was reor- 
ganized after Rich. Wagner's ideas he became teacher of 
all the ensemble exercises and of some advanced violin 
classes. He received many titles and decorations, but his 
failing health forced him to limit his work last year. Still 
he remained the very soul of the Royal Academy to the end 
of his life. 

‘‘Personally he was possessed of just as much musical and 
other knowledge as of an almost exaggerated modesty. 
His friends and pupils looked on him with an almost fanati- 
cal admiration. He was a true German musician and ex- 
emplified Wagner's words: ‘German is to doa thing for 
its own sake.’ Honor to his memory ! 

“It is impossible to do justice to all his different qualities 
as a conductor, teacher, violin virtuoso, pianist, composer 
and transcriber, editor, connoisseur of violins, &c., in so 
short a space, but all Munich and many other German pa- 
pers contained obituaries which showed the general esteem 


in which he was held. 
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‘One of Abel’s daughters is married to Walter Petzet, di- 
rector of the Manning College of Music, &c., in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and happened to be in Europe this summer 
with her husband and child. Mr. Petzet, a former pupil of 
Rheinberger, Abel and Giehrl, succeeded in finding several 
publishers for his compositions in Leipsic and Berlin, and 
also received many flattering letters from some leading 
German musicians, as Ernst Schuch, general music direc- 
tor in Dresden; Hans Sitt, the well-known composer and 
conductor at Leipsic; Herm. Ritter, professor at the 
Wiirzburg Conservatory; Max Zenger, professor at the 
Munich Royal Academy ; Phil. Scharwenka, the Berlin 
composer and director, and Hermann Zumpe, so far con- 
ductor of the Stuttgart Royal Opera, who will go to Munich 
to conduct the Philharmonic concerts of the last named 
city. All these letters predict for Mr. Petzet agreat future, 
speak of his perfect composition technic, which serves only 
to bring out his noble musical ideas, praise his freshness 
and originality, as well as the plastical way of his building, 
and show the anxiety to get acquainted with more of his 
works. 

‘*Mr,. Zumpe, who says ‘Sie sind ein berufener Mann” 
(youare one of those who have the inner calling), accepted 
for performance Petzet's symphonic poem, Leid und Liebe 
(Sorrow and Love) for grand orchestra, to be given next 
winter by the Philharmonic Society of Munich.” 

This work, Mr. Petzet, who is a good pianist, sketched 
for me on the piano when he called on me yesterday, and 
after carefully listening and following the score, I can 
only concur with Kapellmeister Zumpe’s judgment. Leid 
und Liebe is a thoroughly interesting composition. 

** 


Other American callers I had lately were the Misses 
Mary Lyle McClure, from Tennessee, and Marie Louise 
Sims, from Mississippi, as well as Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Solo- 
man, from Philadelphia, Pa. 

European musical personages who called or whom I met 
during these last busy days were August Hensel, of Ber- 
lin; W. Safonoff, director of the Imperial Russian Conser- 
vatory at Moscow ; Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, and 
his two pupils, Anton Foerster and Ed. Schirmer; Fer- 
ruccio B, Busoni, James Kwart, of Frankfort, and Hofrath 
Pollini, of Hamburg. The great impresario denied that he 
had made an American arrangement with Lilli Lehmann. 
He said he had engaged her only for twenty appearances 
in Russia. The only attraction he would send over this 
coming season would be the Schliersee peasant actors, 
but in 1896-97 he would manage a stagione of opera in 
German in New York, together with Mr. Grau. Pollini is 
just the man who could do it to everybody’s satisfaction, 
including, of course, his own. He seemed to be very sore 
over the breach of contract of his first dramatic soprano, 
Katharina Klafsky, and I think he will try to make things 
warm for that lady in New York, at least as far as the 
drawing of her salary from Walter Damrosch is concerned. 
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Arthur Nikisch will shortly change his residence from 
Budapest to Leipsic, where the first Gewandhaus concert 
under his direction will take place on October 10. 

The first Berlin Philharmonic concert he will conduct 
here on October 14, when the following program is to be 
performed : 

Leonore, overture, No. 38, Beethoven ; Symphony, No. 2, Brahms ; 
Piano concerto in E minor, Chopin; Tannhduser, overture, Wagner. 

Nothing new in this, but astandard and test program all 
the same, and an interesting one also. Jos. Hofmann will 
be the soloist, The Philharmonic orchestra has been en- 
larged toeighty performers. The programs of Nikisch will 
bring symphonies by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Raff and Berlioz. Further- 
more,works by Richard Wagner, Goldmark, Tschaikowsky, 
Saint-Saéns, Joh. Svendsen and others. A number of novel- 
ties are alsc promised, among them Lalo’s orchestral suite 
Namouna and Richard Strauss’ rondo for orchestra en- 
titled Tyll Eulenspiegel. 
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This last named novelty, Richard Strauss’ latest com- 

position, will figure also on one of the programs of the 





royal orchestra’s symphony evenings, and will therefore 
form a fine piece for comparison of conception between 
Nikisch and Weingartner, and of the virtuosity of Berlin's 
two greatest orchestras under their respective conductors. 
Weingartner seems now more prone to give a show to the 
living composers, for besides Richard Strauss’ work the 
programs will contain Sinding’s D minor symphony, Heu- 
berger’s orchestral variations upon a theme by Schubert, a 
scherzo for orchestra by Goldmark, a symphony entitled 
Mood Changes, by W. A. Rémy, of Graz, and Dvordk’s 
Husitzka overture. On March 9, Berlioz’s death day anni- 
versary, Weingartner will bring The Damnation of Faust 
with the Royal Opera House chorus, On February 14 the 
memory of Wagner will be kept green by a special per- 
formance of some of his works, but the mainstay of the 
Royal Orchestra’s symphony evenings will be, as hereto- 
fore, the works of the classics. 
sen 


For the festival performance which H. M, the Emperor 
has ordered to be given at Kroll’s on Sunday, the Ist, and 
Monday, the 2d of September, for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Sedan, the pro- 
ceedings will be opened with Wagner’s Kaiser Marsch, 
which Weingartner is to conduct. This is as it should be. 

s#e 


Bernhard Stavenhagen’s answer to Eugen d’Albert’s 
article, Three Months Conductor at Weimar, in the Zukun/t, 
mentioned editorially in this issue, is as short as it is con- 
cise and dignified. Now, gentlemen, please give us all a 
long needed rest from your squabbles, and in the mean- 
time go to work and practice a little operatic conduct- 
ing, for, no matter how good pianists, composers and ‘musi- 
cians you may be, operatic conducting must be acquired 
by routine. It is one of the things which need a good deal 
of experience, and cannot be done merely through inborn 
talent. 

sn 2 

The Berlin Philharmonic Chorus under Siegfried Ochs 
will bring next season repetitions of Bach’s B minor Mass 
and of Tinel’s St. Francis. Several novelties will be given 
later in the season, but are as yet not definitely announced. 

** *# 


Sonzogno’s Berlin operatic stagione, which will be given 
at the Theater Unter den Linden, and which is announced 
to begin on September 14, will bring the following novelty 
repertoire: Cristo al festa di Purim, one act opera, by Boci ; 
Silvana, three act opera, by Mascagni; Claudio, one act 
opera, by Cornaro; Le Martire, three act opera, by Samara ; 
Piccolo Haydn, a one act fiasco, by Cipollini ; Il Maestro di 
Capella, one act opera, by Paer, and Zanetto, by Mascagni. 
This is an interesting menu. 

sn # 


Clarence Eddy, the Chicago organist, will probably give 
a concert, with, orchestra at the Philharmonie, in Berlin, 
under Arthur Nikisch’s direction, in October next. 
O. F. 








St. Moritz.—The pianist Breitner, assisted by his wife, 
the violinist, gave a successful concert last month at 
St. Moritz. 

Royan.—A new opera, Le Fiancé de la Mer, by Jules 
Bordier, was produced for the first time with success at the 
Theatre of Royan. 

Vitzthum:.—Heinrich Vitzthum, the harp virtuoso, 
celebrated August 28 the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
entrance into the Hanover orchestra. 

Munich.—The performances of the Nibelungen Ring 
at Munich were well attended. In addition to Munich 
artists, Herr Lieban and Frl. Traubmann appeared. 


Bergamo.—The first performance of Lohengrin took 
place at the Ricardi Theatre, Bergamo, with Tito Terzi in 
the title réle. Baron Franchetti and Tamagno were among 
the audience. 


Mainz.—aAt last the Barber of Bagdad, by Peter Cor- 
nelius, is to be given at Mainz. Although the poet-com- 
poser was born and died there, his work is still unknown in 
his native city. 

Loewe.—A committee has been formed at Kiel to erect 
a monument to Carl Loewe, who died in 1869. It is hoped 
that it may be inaugurated December 30, 1896, the cen- 
tenary of his birth. 

Rome.—The Costanzi Opera House at Rome will 
give between September 14 and October 15 a season at 
popular prices, one lire (say 25 cents) admission. ‘The 
operas will be Borgia, Rigoletto and Traviata. 


Venice.—At the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary a new massfor four voices, by Lorenzo Parosi, 
who is preparing for holy orders, was performed. The 
Gloria, the Credo and the Agnus Dei are especially spoken 
of.—A workman in the arsenal named Coccolo has written 
the score of an opera; to aid in the production the news- 
papers of the city have opened subscription lists. It may 
be added that a composer, well known to-day for his can- 
zoni, Bertolini, was also a workman in the arsenal. 





The Cord Stretching Office of the 
Palatal Muscles. 


-A New Discovery. 
Paper No. 3. 


DIFFICULT task must now be undertaken, the 

task of making interesting a dry physiological fact, 

one of incalculable worth but unembellishable by historical 

names or references to authorities.. At the slight risk of 

offending his correspondence pupils the writer will struggle 

to attract attention by indicating a few simple practices in 
connection. 

Let the reader touch the larynx (Adam's apple) with the 
end of a forefinger and press gently backward against it. 
The projection will easily be felt, the front of the neck, 
about an inch (with men), a half inch (with women), below 
the angle which the lower jaw makes with the neck. So 
pressing, let him whisper ‘‘ How far” three times, the first 
time attempting to make the whisper sound low and solemn, 
the second time higher and impatient, the third time as 
shrilly as is possible without extreme effort. 

Two physiological facts will come to instant notice. 1. 
The larynx will be feltto rise higher and higher. 2, The 
rear roof of the mouth will feel a greater and greater strain, 
as though the fleshy parts had been tightened. Care should 
be observed not to make violent efforts, for they might in- 
clude downward bearing muscular efforts as well, and de- 
feat the experiment. 

The Adam’s apple has been pulled upward by the con- 
traction, the shortening effort of the palato-pharyngei 
muscles (palate to larynx muscles), whose effort has caused 
sensation only in the rear roof of the mouth, where they 
find their upper insertion or attachment. Let it be noticed 
that this muscular effort must necessarily be a powerful 
one ; for if any reader with a thin neck will place the thumb 
under the whole larynx and try to push it upward great 
force will be required, sufficient even to cause pain. 

Those whose necks are not too stout can make another 
most interesting experiment. In such necks the larynx is 
prominent, and the finger can easily be lodged upon it. 
Well, loosen the finger just enough to slip it down along 
the front edge of the larynx till its point feels a depression 
and presses a trifle backward into a little niche, at the bot- 
tom of which another hard part will be felt. You are now 
between the two principal parts of this Adam's apple 
(larynx), and if you will repeat the three whispered ‘‘ How 
fars” you will find that the niche will be nearly closed by 
the second one, while the third and highest ‘‘ How far” 
will pinch the finger tip out of this little gap. 

What does that mean? That you have, by a voluntary 
effort, stretched the vocal cords to their utmost extent, or 
to nearly that extent. 

’ Now push the forefinger down the front of the neck, 

pressing also gently backward until you are stopped by a 
solid bone an inch or two below the collar you wear. Press 
gently down upon this bone (the upper edge of the sternum 
or breast bone), and bear the finger a little to one side, 
then to the other, when you will be stopped by other bones, 
the inner edges of the two clavicles or collar bones. 

While pressing backward and outward against the upper 
edge of one of the collar bones, again whisper the three 
‘‘How fars” or ‘‘See-ahs,” and notice that the flesh 
pressed backward against will swell forward against the 
end of the finger. * 

This swelling is, in fact, the contraction and straightening 
forward of the muscles extending downward from the 
voice box (larynx and hyoid bone) to the breast bone, col- 
lar bones, and sometimes to the first and second ribs. 

So here we have found that, simply in order to make a 
high, thin, shrill whisper, not only the palatal muscles, ex- 
tending upward from the voice box, but also the muscles 
extending downward from the voice box, must contract with 
power ; but why must so large a force be called upon? 

If any sufficiently interested reader will visit his or her 
throat physician and ask him to view the vocal cords—by 
the way, I prefer the spelling ‘‘ohords,” as the Latins set it, 
but bow to the editor—they will be seen to elongate decid- 
edly more and more as the whisper is higher and higher. 
They must come together in order to cause the audible 
friction of breath; but, were they not elongated, the 
sound would be a crackle, caused by the rubbing together 
of the cords. By the way, again, this crackling was a con- 
stant practice of the baritone Kemlitz, the best Mzme this 
country ever heard. But for the whisper the cords must 
be stretched and are stretched, as has now been proved in 
two ways, by the laryngoscopic view, and by the closing of 
the little niche in the Adam’s apple. It follows, in leash, that 
the stretching of the vocal cords imperatively demands the 
powerful exertion of extrinsic muscles, those fastened at 
one end to the voice box, at the other to distant parts, 
among which are the palate and ‘cranium above, the collar 
bones, the breast bone, and sometimes one or two upper 
ribs below. 

Credit should fairly be accorded Bishop, Merkel and 
Fournié for their mutual conclusion that extrinsic muscles 
must aid the too feeble intrinsic ones in order to stretch the 
vocal cords adequately. We have seen that these extrin- 
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sic forces must be applied to produce the whisper, for which 
the muscles which form the sound cords are comparatively 
relaxed. How much more are they needed when these 
cordal muscles are themselves contracting? It is as though 
two rubber bands had the power of shrinking themselves 
with great force, or rather of making a strong effort to 
shrink themselves at the same time that, despite their con- 
tractile struggles, they are positively being lengthened by 
outside forces. 

As to the actual mode of extrinsic cord stretching, it is 
confessedly difficult to make this somewhat complicated 
action perfectly clear to the average pupil; nor indeed is 
it necessary. The student requires only to know the exer- 
cises, though his general practice would be conducted more 
understandingly and I find rather more successfully if the 
whole scheme lay clear before him. 

Suppose you set a book upon a table in such a manner 
that its back faces you perpendicularly. Then draw it 
toward you until only a half inch of its lower edge is still 
supported by the table, while the back is still perpendicu- 
lar. Grasp the ends of the upper edge, one hand seizing 
one upper corner, the other hand the other. 

Now pull upward with the hand furthest from you, the 
one which holds the free edge of the leaves closed, while 
you pull down with the other hand the one which grasps 
the binding or back of the book. You will make the volume 
sway or tilt suddenly downward and forward. 

This tilting forward will be still more powerful if you 
will pull the further hand, the one which is closing the 
leaves so tightly, a little forward as well as upward ; that 
will readily be seen. 

You willnow be strictly imitating the mechanical action of 
the extrinsic, the outside, muscles of the voice box, if you 
will let the book represent the principal part of the larynx, 
the up-pulling further back hand the palato-larynx muscles, 
and the other, the nearer, down pulling hand, the mus- 
cles from voice box to larynx and breast bone and collar 
bones. 

To gain a corresponding view of the action of these 
muscles by personal illustration, touch the Adam's apple of 
your own neck, if you are not too stoutin habit—if so, 
make use of some thinner and obliging enough friend—and 
draw the finger horizontally straight backward along one 
side of the neck, not losing contact with the upper edge 
of the apple, until you have reached and can plainly feel 
the thicker back of the apple on that side. That would be 
similar to rubbing a finger along the upper edge of one of 
your book covers, starting at the binding in front and rub- 
bing backward until you reach the corner grasped (in the 
book illustration just given) by the other hand. From 
this thicker rear edges of the larynx extend powerful 
muscles upward and forward, in just the direction your 
further hand pulled the book, and tilted it forward, bring- 
ing its binding or back nearer to you. 

Similar to the downward pulling of the hand upon the 
binding of the book is the downward pulling of the muscles 
from the front of the voice box. They are not attached 
directly to the Adam’s apple, but to a semicircular bone 
which, during voice, rests upon and is tightly fastened to 
the larynx or Adam’s apple—just as a horseshoe might be 
placed on top of the book in such manner that its two sides 
would extend backward along the upper edges of each 
cover, while its circular part, the part between its two rows 
of nails, was resting just upon the front edge of the bind- 
ing. It may easily be seen that whatever pulls this toe 
part of the shoe downward would pull with equal force 
upon the binding of the book. 

To illustrate this personally, let the reader touch the 
sharp front edge of the Adam’s apple again ; then crowd 
the finger tip upward till it feels another hard part just 
above the larynx—really the tongue bone (hyoid bone). 
Whatever pulls down on the front of this bone must pull 
down equally upon the front of the Adam's apple, upon 
which it rests during voice. So sure is this that Dr. 
Wyllie, of Edinburgh, found that he could produce exactly 
the same notes upon the exsected voice box (larynx and 
tongue bone combined) whether he attached weights to the 
larynx or to the bone. 


So here are reproduced precisely the same conditions ; 
for the upward and downward pullings upon the voice box 
must havethe same forward tilting effect as upon the book. 
They must tilt the principal part of the larynx forward. 

And just this is the important point; for this forward 
pulling and actual forward movement of the principal part 
(cartilage) of the Adam's apple also pulls forward the front 
ends of the vocal cords. It must be taken for granted that 
the rear ends of the cords are’ practically immovable— 


this every physiologist would acknowledge—and equally. 


must it be conceded that the vocal cords are stretched. 

The stronger muscular contraction of the vocal cords, or 
of the muscles which mainly constitute them, requires the 
aid of these immensely stronger outside muscles. And it 
is a most fortunate fact that every one of them may be 
voluntarily controlled, relaxed or contracted at will. In- 
deed these new laws of vocal action have been discovered 
by this very means—by the success of the writer, first, in 
gaining full and independent control over each one of these 
striped and hence voluntary muscles ; second, in learning, 
by actual experiment, what influence upon the tone the 
voluntary effort of a particular muscle would have, and 
also what its voluntary checking. This is not indefinite 
surmise, but absolute proof. 

The conclusions drawn show that many of the usual 
rules must be reversed. Instead of relaxation, or the 
attempt to relax the natural efforts of the throat, the singer 
must make greater efforts. The teachers have been de- 
ceived by the fainter sensations of effort which attend the 
true artistic tone, not realizing that the sharper sensations 
are caused by such displacements of the vocal parts as are 
not compatible with the true tone. Efforts in different 
directions which exactly balance each other displace no 
parts and cause but slight sensation. 

Let us instance the muscles of the tongue; if the mem- 
ber is sunk, depressed, it is displaced from its natural posi- 
tion ; its connections with other parts are strained upon, 
with the resultant sense of fatigue. Other arguments militate 
against its depression. For then it cannot be thrown into 
the’ firmer state required to make it vibrate synchro- 
nously with the cordal vibrations, nor can it then perform 
its other office, easily proved, of stretching the vocal cords. 

These newer rules are not deduced merely from theoreti- 
cal reasoning, but are substantiated by actual trial of the 
different ways ; that is, the tone is given when these palate 
larynx muscles are voluntarily contracted, and again when 
they are voluntarily relaxed ; when the throat is voluntarily 
opened and when it is voluntarily contracted in that slight 
degree which results from the actual effort of the palate- 
to-larynx muscles, 

The reader can with facility frame exercises which will 
in some valuable measure apply this law. 

Joun HowarD, 321 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York City. 





Massini.—There is no truth in the report that Massini, 
the tenor, killed his wife at Salonica. 


Weiss.—The composer and pianist Weiss has finished 
a concerto and a symphony dedicated to the memory of 
the Emperor Frederick. 


Vienna.—The Imperial Opera at Vienna announces 
two new works: The Cricket on the Hearth (text after 
Dickens), by Charles Goldmark, and Walther von der Vo- 
gelweide, by Albert Kauders. The latter was produced at 
Prague with great success. Perhaps La Navarraise may 
be given. The revivals seem to be of the French school, as 
Boiéldieu’s Little Red Riding Hood and La Dame Blanche 
are mentioned. 


Strassburg.—Two Beethoven performances were 
given at Strassburg under the direction of Felix Mott]. On 
the 4th inst. the program consisted of the Egmont over- 
ture, Elegischer Gesang and Tremate (Terzette), and the 
Ninth Symphony, the soprano part being taken by Frau 
Henriette Mottl. The chorus comprised nearly 300 sing- 
ers. On the 5th Fidelio was given, preceded by the great 


Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, September 2, 1895. 

HE representations in the Court Opera House 

after the summer vacations began again on July 28 with 
works produced last season. The real opera season, how- 
ever, may be said to have commenced on August 16, 
Marschner’s centenary birthday, when parts from three of 
his mostimportant works—Hans Heiling, Templer und Jiidin 
and the Vampyr—were produced in a most refined style un- 
der the lead of Court Conductor Hagen. Some days later 
these operas followed in full length, Hans Heiling hav- 
ing preceded the festival day. Templer und Jiidin ap- 
peared on August 21 under Schuch’s inspiring conductor- 
ship, and the Vampyr on the 29th, directed by Mr. Hagen. 

Great praise is due the Court Opera management, and the 
artists as well, for these very interesting evenings. 

Brief announcement of these performances and others 
following has already been made in Tue Musicat Courtsr, 
and now for a detailed story. 

There will not often be found a Vampyr,a Hans Heiling 
and a 7emfpler to match our own Scheidemantel; also Per- 
ron, who on the festival representation took the part of 
Hetling. 

At theend of the birthday anniversary performance on 
August 16 there was asort of Marschner Huldigung, the 
stage, with the composer's bust in the front, being beau- 
tifully decorated with plants. 

The principal characters from his works were represented 
in costumes, such as the Vampyr, Scheidemantel ; Hans 
Heiling, Perron; Wamda, Anton Erl ; Tuck, Nebuschka ; 
Emmy, Miss Edel; Gertrud, Bossenberger ; Reésecca, Mrs. 
Wittich ; Rovena, Miss Teleky; Awéry, Krug, &c. The 
impressive popular song from the Templer, brilliantly ex- 
ecuted by Anthes and Miss Teleky, formed the close of the 
festival performance, and was frantically applauded. 

Templer und Jiidin on August 21 achieved a still greater 
success. Scheidemantel as 7emf/er and Wittich as Re- 
becca fully deserved the praise accorded them both by 
public and press. The same may be said of Anthes and 
Miss Teleky the latter, as a representative of Rovena, 
being a feast to the eye. Her beautiful stage presence was 
never more favorably observed. Aedecca, no doubt, is one 
of Mrs. Wittich’s best réles ; she looked charming and sang 
most touchingly her part in the great prison scene, her 
voice sounding exceptionally fresh and full after the rest of 
the vacations, Nebuschka’s 7uck was very good, as was 

Waméa by Anton Erl. Choruses and orchestra, as usual 
under Schuch’s baton, were exquisite. 

The Vampyr night, under Hagen’s direction, must like- 
wise be stamped a success, Scheidemantel in the first act 
being vocally and histrionically successful. He may be 
said to have very few rivals, considering the great dramatic 
power and stress of his Gestaltungs vermégen, by which 
he so wonderfully knows how to identify the personification 
of the characters with the object they represent, making 
us forget all sorts of ‘‘acting,” stage life and stage 
figures. 

The singer took his audience by storm. The parts of 
the three young brides were rendered by the Misses We- 
dekind, Bossenberger and Edel, the latter being still very 
young for the stage. It is greatly to be hoped that all the 
trouble and care spent upon the revival of the Marschner 
cyclus will be duly appreciated by the public, so that the 
works when repeated may again draw full houses. 

Haydn’s Der Apotheker, so well received at its first per- 
formance at the very close of the musical season in June, 
still proves very attractive. The lovely music, as I men- 
tioned in my last letter, richly compensates for the stupid 
little story. It is extremely well given in Dresden. 

The concert managers are preparing for the coming 
winter campaign. The new quartet union will appear for 
the first time on November 11, and will perform the string 
quartets op. 51 by Dvorak, op. 27,G minor by Edw. Grieg, 
and Beethoven’s op. 18. 

The Philharmonic chorus, under the conductorship of our 
young and promising musician Kurt Hisel, who so success- 
fully directed the Wagner concert last spring, will give its 
first concert on October 22, in commemoration of Liszt's 
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eighty-fifth birthday, when Die Heilige Elisabeth, Liszt’s 
great oratorio, will be produced, as I believe, for the first 
time in Dresden, The ladies Gisela-Standig! and Strauss 
de Alma will be the soloists. 

The four Philharmonic concerts arranged by Mr. Ploetner 
with the Trenkler orchestra and the assistance of first-rate 
soloists begin on October 28, when we are to hear the little 
child wonder Bronislaw Hubermann. ‘The other concerts 
follow on November 26, January 21 and February 25, 1896. 

All our best teachers will, as I hear, recommence work 
again the beginning of this month. At Miss Natalie 
Haenisch’s—just home from a stay in the Bavarian Alps—I 
met some charming young Americans, the happy possess- 
ors of very good voices, who have begun a regular course 
of lessons with our esteemed singing maestra. They were 
Miss Leila Herbert ; Miss Gertrude Willien, from Indiana ; 
Miss Ethel Sheldon, from Akron, Ohio, and Miss Clark, 
from St. Louis. I lately. by chance happened to attend a 
lesson which Miss Haenisch was giving to one of her most 
advanced pupils, who was just about to recite the whole 
cyclus of Schumann's Dichterliebe, which composition 
will always be dear to me. Her pupil sang very well of 
course, but not always to the full satisfaction of her 
teacher, which was very fortunate for me, for Miss Haen- 
isch, in order to show the way in which she wanted to 
have the songs performed, recited them herself. This was 
one of the greatest musical enjoyments I have had fora 
long time. Miss Haenisch was so refined, so highly poetic 
and thoroughly artistic that I deepiy regretted there was 
no larger audience present to witness such a fine musical 
performance which I came to enjoy so unexpectedly. 

It was, so to speak, a real ‘‘separat-vorstellung,” which 
I cannot help mentioning. The moods of an artist are un- 
controllable, and thus very often a singer, even a singer of 
fame like Friiulein Haenisch, may be heard to greatest ad- 
vantage not always in the concert hall or on the stage, but 
sometimes in her own home. One of Miss Haenisch’s for- 
mer pupils, Miss Eliza Wiborg, court opera singer of Stutt- 
gart, has, as communicated to me, given some successful 
‘** Gastrollen " at the Court Opera in Vienna. 

The Royal Orchestra intends this fall, as last year, to 
give a series of twelve symphony concerts in the opera 
house; six orchestral ones and six with the assistance of 
first-rate soloists, such as Busoni, Lamond, Concertmaster 
Rosé, of Vienna; Gerardy, &c. The novelties, as far as 
yet known to me, will be: Symphonies by Tschaikowsky 
and Glasupow; Till Eulenspiegel, by R. Strauss; Der 
Wilde Jager, symphonic poem, by César Franck ; tarantella, 
by Cui; Egyptian Dance, by Bizet ; overture, Marzwind, 
by Ludwig ; overture and suite, by Lalo, and overtures by 
Tiebig and Dvorak. 

The Dresden Lehrergesangverein has chosen for its con- 
ductor Prof. Eugen Krantz, director of the Royal Conser- 
vatory. 

The Bachverein, under Waldemar von Baussuern, will 
give two concerts. The program of the first concert will 
contain compositions by Bach and Mendelssohn and the 
Triumphlied, by Brahms. 

‘The already mentioned Philharmonic chorus, under Kurt 
Hisel, is going to produce the oratorio Franciscus, by 
Edg. Tinel, Draeseke’s requiem and the Béatitudes by 
César Franck. 

The Stern-Petri trio concerts and the Rappoldi quartets 
will begin early in the fall. 

Jean Louis Nicodéwill give four orchestral evenings, 
with renowned soloists as assistants. 

As opera novelties Schjelderup’s Der Liebe Macht and 
d’Albert’s Ghismonda have been accepted by the Court 
Opera direction. A. Incman, 








Prague.—The German Theatre at Prague has made 
many engagements for the opera. Among them are Clara 
Kaminsky, of Elberfeld, a dramatic as well as musical ac- 
quisition ; in place of Popovici, either Hunold or Von 
Lauppert; a pupil of Pauline Lucca, Fri. Dierkes ; Fri. 
Brabé, of Pressburg; Pauly, tenor-buffo, and Lehmler, 
second basso. 
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Achille Rivarde. 
CHILLE RIVARDE, whose picture adorns the 
front page of this paper, comes to this country for a 
season of sixty concerts under the management of Johnston 
& Arthur, and will make his début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with Seidl, and the Seidl Society of Brooklyn. 

Johnston & Arthur engaged Rivarde after hearing him 
play on July 6 last at Queen's Hall, with Nikisch, in Lon- 
don, where he scored a legitimate and unqualified success 
in his rendering of the Beethoven concerto. In the audi- 
ence there were such violinists as Wilhelmj, Ysaye, Sauret 
and Nachez, and they all pronounced his performance as 
little less than phenomenal, The London critics next day 
gave great attention and much space in their daily papers 
regarding the marvelous talent of this young Frenchman. 

Rivarde not only looks as did Sarasate did when a young 
man, but is said by eminent critics to be the ‘‘ true success- 
or of that unique genius of the violin.” 

Serge Achille Rivarde studied the violin in early child- 
hood, his father, Paul Rivarde, giving him every encour- 
agement. On July 29, 1879, the first prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire was divided between Rivarde and Ondricek. 

Rivarde was never forced on the concert platform as a 
child prodigy, nor in any way unduly flattered, but con- 
stant intercourse with professionals from earliest childhood 
nearly always gives an incentive to an artistic life, and 
drifts one into the stream of professionals. 

During the visit of Ysaye to this country last season he 
told many of the musicians here of the marvelous talents of 
this young violinist, and put him absolutely at the head of 
the younger school, saying that when he came to this coun- 
try he would create a positive sensation. 

Rivarde has a répertoire consisting of about everything 
that has been written for the violin. At his début in this 
city he will play the Beethoven concerto and the Lalo 
Spanish symphony, and later he will play the Hungarian 
concerto of Joachim, the twenty-second concerto of Viotti, 
the Dramatic concerto of Spohr, the Brahms concerto, also 
the Saint-Saéns, the Mendelssohn, the Bruch, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski, &c. 

Rivarde is now resting at the watering place Cabourg, 
France. He sails for this country on the steamship Colum- 
bia November 1, but before doing so he will play in Brus- 
sels, Berlin and several cities in Great Britain, these 
concerts having been arranged by Daniel Mayer, of London. 

Later in the season Rivarde will make a tour through to 
California and thence to Mexico, Hewill be accompanied 
on this season by Lachaume, the eminent French pia- 
nist, who traveled last season with Ysaye. Mr. Rivarde 
has already been engaged by sixteen of the principal musi- 
cal societies in the different cities east of Omaha. He will 
be heard many times with Mr. Seidl, and will also be heard 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and the Damrosch Orchestra. 

Following are extracts from the London dailies com- 
menting on Rivarde’s great playing of the Beethoven con- 
certo at Queen’s Hall on July 6 last, accompanied by 
Nikisch and his orchestra: 

The Odserver says: 

‘* Artistically satisfying was the treatment of Beethoven's 
violin concerto. The solo part of this stupendously great 
work was played by M. Achille Rivarde so finely, with such 
reverence, insight and controlled passion, such refinement 
and intelligence, that our already high opinion of his gifts, 
founded on previous performances of quite exceptional 
merit, ascended several degrees. It is clear that in this 
young violinist we have an artist of the highest rank, 
worthy, when the time comes, to take the place of the 
Joachims and Sarasates of our day. Like all true musi- 
cians, by the grace of God, M. Rivarde is of an extremely 
nervous temperament, and his audience yesterday was not 
reassuring. It included quite a host of violinists of note, 
among them MM, Wilhelmj, Nachez, Pollitzer, Adamowski, 
Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, who has just returned 
from America, and the great Frenchman Sauret. Small won- 
der that M. Rivarde was not altogether at his ease when 


he began, but the mighty strains soon put courage into 
him, and the preliminary plunge once over, his subsequent 
progress was one continual triumph, and his success was 


overwhelming.” 





The Morning Advertiser says: 

** The solo instrumentalist was M. Achille Rivarde, who 
chose Beethoven's violin concerto and played it with ad- 
mirable judgment and great feeling. On the conclusion of 
the concerto the audience testified its appreciation of the 


The Glode says: 

“The striking feature of the Nikisch concert was M. 
Rivarde’s splendid performance of Beethoven's violin con- 
certo. The combination of breadth and style, warmth and 
feeling which was noticed on this artist’s first appearance 
in London was once more most marked, and there can be 
no doubt that he is a player who has a remarkable career 
before him.” 








The 7imes says: 

‘“‘M. Rivarde, the soloist, was heard to very great advan- 
tage in Beethoven's violin concerto, his performance in- 
creasing his already considerable fame. Although an 
alumnus of the Paris Conservatoire, M. Rivarde in his 
reading of Beethoven leans decidedly toward the school of 
Joachim, whose interpretation in fact he follows closely.” 





The Daily Graphic says: 

‘*M. Rivarde was heard in Beethoven's violin concerto, 
M. Rivarde acquitted himself like the thorough artist that 
heis, with a welcome absence of all exaggeration and ec- 
centricity. In regard to dignity and delivery of expression 
and purity of intonation his playing was wholly beyond 
reproach.” 

The Star says: 

‘*The soloist was Mr. Achille Rivarde, a young violin- 
ist of whom I have often had to speak lately, and 
always in terms of highest praise. His reading of the 
concerto was noble (no lower word will serve), and in point 
of sympathy and intelligence and brilliant execution the 
interpretation was wholly admirable and proved that Mr. 
Rivarde may, if he so choose, attain the summit of his am- 
bition and stamps him at present as being one of the fore- 
most violinists of the present day.” 








The Morning Leader says: 

**M. Achille Rivarde played greatly Beethoven's con- 
certo, a work concerning which I have never been able 
until the present concert to get up much enthusiasm.” 

The Morning says: 

‘*M. Achille Rivarde gave an extremely able and satis- 
fying performance of Beethoven's violin concerto, which he 
played with thorough artistic insight and great beauty of 
tone. His success was immediate and emphatic.” 

The Standard says: 

**There was only one soloist, M. Achille Rivarde, who 
played Beethoven’s violin concerto. It may be remem- 
bered that Rivarde’s first appearance in London was at the 
Bach Choir concert last year, when he delighted his 
hearers by the brilliant tone and just intonation he showed 
in the old master’s chaconne, and the same qualities were 
displayed in Beethoven’s great work yesterday. It was 
refined and musicianly beyond the average.” 


The Morning Post says: 

‘The Beethoven violin concerto was executed with great 
brilliancy and feeling and marked executive ability by M. 
Achille Rivarde.” 





Bonheur.—M. Georges Bonheur, teacher of singing 
at the Conservatory of Ghent, was presented at the close 
of the late examination with a medal by his late and pres- 
ent pupils in token of their appreciation of his labors 
during his long tenure of the professorship. 
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From Paris. 
: PaRIS, August 30, 1895. 

HE reports published regarding Emma Eames’ 
German engagements are premature, as there is 
nothing of the kind as yet arranged. Mrs. Eames-Story, as 
she is known in the polite world, is here at her beautiful 
home in the Place des Etats-Unis, and her husband, Mr. 
Julian Story, is in Italy attending to his father, who is ill 
at Vallambrosa. Suggestions have been made to Madame 
Eames to sing E/sa and Elizabeth in German in German 
opera houses, and if the chances are offered and she finds the 
time opportune it is probable that she will appearin Ger- 
many, but there is nothing fixed up to date. On account 
of this illness in her family, and because she declines to go 
any distance without her husband, she refused the Abbey 

& Grau engagement this season. 


“nee 
Theodore Thomas, the conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and his wife are in Paris, having arrived 
day before yesterday. They are on their way home. 


sn 
Madame Nordica is at the Hotel National, Lucerne, 
Switzerland, and will remain about six weeks. 
ses 
Pauline Joran, who sang in opera in England during the 
past season under the management of Sir Augustus Harris, 
is here at present. 





SEPTEMBER 4, 1895, 

Godard’s La Vivandiére, which was to have been given 
last night at the Opéra Comique for the first time this 
season, has been postponed until next week, owing to the 
indisposition of Delna. 

***# 

Fourteen orchestral concerts are to be given at the Opéra 
this season, four of them to be devoted to works by Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, Widor and d'Indy. 

z** 


Early in October Saint-Saens’ opera Fredegonde will be 
heard at the Opéra. The subject is Merovingian, and the 
music is austere and deliberate. One duet occupies an 


entire act. eee 


A ballet called Etoile is also announced at the Opéra; 
music by M, Wormser, who made himself known in the 
United States through L’Enfant Prodigue. 

s**t « 

The receipts at the Tannhiuser performances have been 
so heavy that it has been decided to place this opera in the 
preferential list for the coming season. The Valkyrie re- 
ceived its seventy-eighth misinterpretation at the Grand 
Opéra last Wednesday. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1895. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is at Ritter’s Hotel, Homburg, Ger- 
many, having crossed the Channel a few daysago. The 
Prince of Wales, who is a special friend of Sir Arthur's, is 
also at Homburg, and will attend the Leeds festival in Oc- 
tober at the solicitation of Sir Arthur, whois the conductor, 
** # 
Sibyl Sanderson arrived at the Hotel National, Lucerne, 


this week. ene 


Marie Barnard, the soloist of the Sousa Band concerts last 

season, has arrived here for a protracted stay. 
*e* 

Lilian Apel, former correspondent of Tue Musicat Cov- 
rier at Vienna, who is studying here with Breitner, will not 
return to her home at Detroit until next year. 

*e*# 

Mme. Florenza d’Arona, of New York, is in London and 

will remain the rest of this month. 
*a es 

Mr. W. W. Kimball, the Chicago piano and organ manu- 

facturer, and Mrs. Kimball are at the Hotel Continental 


here. By the way, the music room of Mrs. Emina Eames- 
Story in her new residence here contains a handsome Kim- 


ball grand piano. er 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, are at Aix-les- 
Bains. 


=F 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote, of Boston, are here at the 
Hotel Continental this week. B. 





Fall Opening of the Scharwenka 


Conservatory of Music. 
HE Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, at 37 
East Sixty-eighth street, was opened for the fall term 
September 9, with a largely increased number of pupils. 
The institution is not exclusively for the education of ad- 
vanced pupils, but its elementary and intermediate depart- 
ments are regarded among its main features and objects. 
All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to 
the most advanced, receive uniform, excellent and sys- 
tematic instruction in all branches of music, and the rates 
are reasonable, The institution is located in a fashionable 
part of the city, and is easily reached ; the studios are spa- 
cious and artistically furnished, and the teachers, who are 
all competent, include artists eminent in their profession 
both in Europe and the United States. The faculty of the 
conservatory follows : 
Theory of music and composition—Xaver Scharwenka, 
Bruno Oscar Klein, G. Kiesewetter, H. T. Fleck. 
Piano—Xaver Scharwenka, A. Victor Benham, H. E. 
Arnold, H. T. Fleck, Miss Helen Collins, Miss Jessie L. 
Gardner, Alfred Veit, Miss Klara Leeb, F. E. Hodapp, 
Miss Catherine Cornils, Miss Anna S. Wyckoff, Miss Nellie 
Knapp. 
Violin—Richard Arnold, Ernst Thiele, Emil Gramm 
Gustav Saenger, Miss Jeanie Benson. 
Violoncello—Arthur Laser. 
Organ—Will C. Macfarlane. 
Vocal department—Mrs. Emil Gramm, Mrs. Ernst Thiele, 
Edw. Schlomann. 
Ensemble playing—Under direction of Xaver Schar- 
wenka and Emil Gramm. 
History of music lectures—Frederic Dean. 
Zither and autoharp—Louis Melcher. 
Mandolin—Carl Windrath. 
Guitar—H. Hellwig. 
The secretary of the conservatory is Arthur F. Schelle. 





A Neglected Masterpiece of Beet- 
hoven’s. 

T is about Beethoven’s Thirty-three Variations 
on a Waltz by Diabelli (op. 120) that I now propose 
saying afew words which will justify the heading I have 
chosen, both on the grounds that this work is a masterpiece 
and that of late years it has met with unmerited neglect 
among pianists. For myself, apart from its intrinsic worth, 
it has always had a kind of personal interest, arising from 
the fact that I first heard it played by the late Hans von 
Biilow, viz., on the occasion of its being heard for the first 
time in public at Leipsic, on March 31, 1857; and, further, 
from the fact that during a more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience of London concert going I have not heard it played 
in public by any other pianist. Possibly, if not probably, 
it may have been brought forward by other artists during 
this period, but I cannot vouch for this. My recollection 
of hearing the work performed in public is solely and in- 
delibly connected with the two or three occasions on which 
Biilow presented it at his recitals, and a melancholy in- 
terest attaches to the fact that it figured in the program of 
the very last recital which he gave in London, viz., on 
June 26, 1888. Apropos of this recital, it seems well to re- 
call that on this occasion he furnished his auditors with a 
list of the titles which he had long ago devised for each 
variation, and which now appeared for the first time in an 


English dress, The work, together with the explanatory 
titles which he had given to the variations; was thus an- 
nounced on the program : i 

Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz by Anton Diabelli, in C major 
(op. 120). (Last piano work, 1823) Theme,—Var. Il. March, If. 
Landler. III. Duet. IV. Terzett. V. Quartet. V1, Canonic Shake- 
Var. VII. Capriccio. VIII Cantabile. IX. (minor) War Dance. 
X. Presto giocoso. XI. Contemplation, XII. Activity. XIII. Echo. 
XIV. Procession. XV. Scherzino. XVI. Study for the left hand. 
XVIL Study for the right hand. XVIII Idyl XIX. Canonic 
Scherzo. XX. Vision. XXI Contrasts. XXII, Alla Leporeilo. 
XXIII. Outburst. XXIV. Fughetta. XXV. Fairy Dance. XXVI. 
Butterflies. XXVII. Humoreske. XXVIII. Carnaval. XXIX. (mi- 
nor) Mourning. XXX. (Minor) Lament. XXXL (Minor) Elegy. 
XXXIL (EB flat) Grand Fugue, Transitional Cadenza. XXXIIL 
Tempo di Menuetto e Coda. 

A close examination of these suggested titles shows that 
about one-half of them were dictated by the formal con- 
tents of the variations, and the other half by their poetical! 
intent, as it occurred to Biilow’s mind. Their appropriate- 
ness will hardly be questioned. 

The circumstances which immediately led to the compo- 
sition of this remarkable work are not without their his- 
torical interest. During the winter of 1822-3 Anton 
Diabelli, composer and publisher, applied to the most 
eminent of Austrian composers for a set of fifty variations 
on a waltz of his own. The result was the publication in 
June, 1828, of two books comprising, respectively. thirty- 
three variations by Beethoven and fifty by other composers, 
viz., Assmayer, Bocklet, Czapek, C. Czerny, J. Czerny, 
Graf Dietrichstein, Drechsler, Férster, Freystidter, Gans- 
bacher, Gelinek, Halm, Hoffmann, Horzalka, Hugelmann, 
Hummel, A. Hiittenbrenner. Kalkbrenner, Kanne, Kerz- 
kowsky, Kreutzer, Baron Lannoy, Leidesdorf, Liszt, May- 
seder, Moscheles, Mosel, W. A. Mozart, Panny, Payer, 
Pixis, Placky, Rieger, Riotte, Roses, Schenck, Schober- 
lechner, Schubert, Sechter, Abbé Stadler, Szlay, Toma- 
schek, Umlauf, Dion. Weber, Franz Weber, Winkhler, 
Weiss, Wittersek and Worzischek. 

Unlike his confréres, Beethoven, it will be observed, 
was not content to limit his powers toe a single variation, 
but took the matter more seriously and contributed thirty- 
three. Apropos of this, Miss L. Ramann, Liszt's biog- 
rapher, has given us a telling anecdote which Liszt was fond 
of repeating. It is to the effect that a few days after re- 
ceiving Diabelli’s request Beethoven appeared at his door 
and threw in his precious manuscript, grimly exclaiming : 
“There ! you asked me for one variation ; here are thirty- 
three ; and now, for God’s sake, leave me in peace!” 
Though, as far as I am aware, this story of Liszt’s has not 
been recorded elsewhere, it seems that it may fairly be re- 
garded as authentic from the fact that Liszt, though only 
a boy of eleven, was one of the contributors to the fifty 
variations. As this was probably his first composition to 
appear in print, he doubtless at the time regarded it as a 
feather in his cap, and must have felt deeply interested in 
the essays of his fellow contributors, more especially in that 
of Beethoven. Except as to the term of expression, ‘‘a 
few days after receiving Diabelli’s request "—evidently an 
embellishment—there seems no reason tc doubt the verac- 
ity of this anecdote of Liszt’s. 

Schindler has told the story in a somewhat different 
manner, but without controverting Liszt’s anecdote. He 
says that Beethoven, who had already been taken in in a 
similar manner (in the matter of contributing to several 
settings of In Questa Tomba), and had vowed that he never 
would again contribute to a ‘‘ collection,” on receiving 
Diabelli’s request at once declined it, but offered to com- 
pose a complete set of variations. Diabelli took him at his 
word, but restricted him to seven variations, for which 
terms were at once agreed. Beethoven at first handed him 
ten, then ten more, then five, and subsequentiy made up 
the number to thirty-three. It is therefore to this last oc- 
casion that Liszt’s story doubtless applies. 

It is not a little interesting to note that Beethoven orig- 
inally intended this work for England, with a dedication 
to the wife of his old pupil and friend, Ferdinand Ries, 
then resident here and a director of our Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Beethoven had commissioned Ries to negotiate for 
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the sale of his work in London. ‘This he did with Messrs. 
Boosey & Co.; but there was so much delay in transmitting 
the mauuscript that when at last it arrived it was found 
that it had already been published in Vienna and Paris, 
with a dedication to Madame Brentano. These facts are 
confirmed in a letter of Beethoven's to Ries, written from 
Baden, September 5, 1823. He says therein: ‘‘ The vari- 
ations were not to have appeared here till after being pub- 
lished in London ; but everything went wrong. The dedi- 
cation to Madame Brentano was to be confined to Ger- 
many, I being under great obligations to her, and having 
nothing else to spare at the moment ; indeed, Diabelli, the 
publisher, alone got it from me. But everything went 
through Schindler's hands. No man on earth was ever 
more contemptible ; an arch villain; but I soon sent him 
packing! I will dedicate some other work to your wife in 
the place of this one.” 

In regard to the worth and character of this work of 
Beethoven's, it seems not amiss to draw upon Biilow ; for 
in such a matter a more reliable guide or a more enlight- 
ened critic could hardly be found, In contradistinction to 
some of Beethoven's earlier critics, who regarded these 
thirty-three variations merely as a jeu d’esprit—a tour de 
force would have been nearer the mark—Biilow, in a prefa- 
torial note to his instructive and critical edition of this 
work, has declared that ‘‘ in this gigantic tone creation he 
had to some extent descried the microcosm of Beethoven’s 
genius in general—aye, even a picture of the entire tone 
world in its progress.” He goes on to say: “In 
this work all the evolutions of musical thought and 
klang-fantasy —from the loftiest sentiments to the 
broadest humor—are brought to light in the most 
eloquent manoer and with an incomparable richness 
of variety. It furnishes an inexhaustible study, and 
its contents offer an unlimited sustenance to the 
musical brains of whole generations. Never has an 
author given to the world a more splendid proof of 
unimpaired strength—aye, even of increased creative 
power—at the beginning of oldage. The want of attention 
with which it was received, and which only began to sub- 
side several decades after its publication, testifies on the 
one hand to the indolence of contemporary artists, and on 
the other hand to the relatively low point of culture which 
they had attained, In order to make this clear it is only 
necessary to turn one’s attention to the fifty variations 
which—in aid of a charity—Diabelli, at the same period, 
induced several of the most eminent of German composers 
to furnish for his waltz, The hardly credible depth of 
degradation which they manifest at once reveals the proper 
measure of the solitary height on which Beethoven stood.” 
With such an apt and warm hearted characterization as 
that of Biilow’s before us, what need for further detail? 
Those who wish to go more deeply into the matter may be 
referred to the article on Variations contributed by Dr. 
Hubert Parry to Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, where they will find this work of Beet- 
hoven's pretty fully and ably discussed. 

It remains but in some way to try and account for the un- 
merited neglect into which this remarkable masterpiece of 
Beethoven's, 4s well as his piano music in general, has of 
late years fallen. This seems to be due partly to the 
apathy of pianists and partly to the preference shown by 
the public for music of a more sensational and less serious 
character. Since Biilow’s death—unless we except E. 
d’Albert, who in Germany has of late at a single sitting 
repeatedly played Beethoven's last five sonatas in aid of 
the Hamburg Biilow Memorial—there has been no pianist 
before the public who has made Beethoven a specialty. 
This may be made apparent by reference to the typical 
programs of piano recitals, which for so long have obtained 
and so closely resemble one another. A typical piano re- 
cital program might fairly be defined as commencing with 
a work by Bach—generally consisting of one of his organ 
fugues transcribed for piano by Liszt or Tausig—followed by 
a sonata of Beethoven, generally admitted as an act of duty 
and as a sop to critics, but too often performed in a per- 


functory inner. Then follows the real business of the 
day: a lengthy selection of excerpts from Chopin and 
Schumann, with a fantasia or rhapsody by Liszt in conclu- 
sion. Here, it might be said, is sufficient variety, were it 
not for the fact that almost every pianist adheres to the 
same kind of typical program. The desirability of a wider 
infusion of variety and of a greater respect for Bach and 
Beethoven should therefore be strongly urged.—C. A. 2B. 
in the Musical Times. 








A Visit to Rossini. 


From THE GERMAN OF E. HANSLICK. 





T was a warm, brilliantly sunny morning in Sep- 
tember when I took the road to Passy. This lovely 
spot, to which a footpath led through the Bois de 
Boulogne, is easily reached from Paris. At all times the 
chosen summer resort of learned men and artists, Passy in- 
cluded in its circle of bright villas the dwelling place of 
Rossini ; an elegant, one storied country house, standing 
in a well tended garden and surrounded by iron palings ; 
above the trellised porch a golden lyre. This was enough ; 
I knew at once that I had no further to go. 

I had left all my opinions on matters musical and on ac- 
quaintances at home; whoever wishes to learn to know 
Paris in a few weeks must divest himself of such ideas. 
When can one exhaust the very first noteworthy object in 
Paris ; Paris itself, the physiognomy of the city! Never- 
theless, one can never be entirely free from some associa- 
tion with a beloved art. The names Rossini and Auber 
occurred and recurred to me, and always with more 
weight. I enthusiastically admired them both as brilliant 
and influential apparitions in the history of modern opera. 
Each year I saw them grow through the smallness of their 
imitators, and, finally—I could not keep the idea away—I 
knew them again as old, very old, men. It was half fear, 
half a certain qualm of conscience, which whispered to me 
that perhaps in the near future.I should look in vain for 
their ‘‘ belaurel’d brows,” and through my own negligence 
never see them. I openly confess that Rossini and Auber 
were, for me, far more noteworty objects than the Hétel 
de Ville or the Galerie de Luxembourg, without seeing 
which anybody might feel ashamed on leaving Paris. Sol 
lost no time in putting into my pocket the letters which as- 
sured me a friendly reception from both of these masters. 

I found Rossini in his study on the first floor of his villa 
at Passy. Busy as he was with his writing, he arose at 
my entrance, with a certain dullness, for which his hearty 
handshake offered the best apology. Rossini’s head, which 
at this time bore very little resemblance to the well-known 
pictures of him in his palmy days, still gave the impression 
of grandeur and charm. Under a formal brown wig was 
still that broad, refined forehead ; his eyes shone with fire 
and animation ; the long, but well formed nose; the fine, 
sensitive mouth ; the round chin—all reminded one of the 
quondam beauty of the aged Italian. Portraits of Rossini 
all make him appear larger than he in reality was; and 
indeed his splendid head might with advantage have been 
placed upon a larger figure. Though somewhat hindered 
by corpulence and increasing stiffness of the feet, Rossini 
did not hesitate to lead the way to his salon. Leaning on 
his stick, he slowly mounted the stairs, and most evidently 
enjoyed ‘‘doing the honors ” of his household. ‘‘ This villa 
was entirely built and furnished in fifteen months ; a year 
and a half ago the whole of this was a bare spot.” The 
walls and ceiling of the salon are decorated with charming 
frescoes, the musical subjects of which were selected by 
Rossini himself, and executed by Italian artists. One 
shows us a picture of how the Emperor Joseph the Second 
permitted Mozart to enter the court box after a perform- 
ance of Le Nozze di Figaro. Another shows us Palestrina 
surrounded by his pupils, &c. : 

Among the larger pictures the eye is caught by medal- 
lion portraits of Haydn, Cimarosa, Paisiello, Weber and 
Boiéldieu—‘‘ mon trés bon ami Boiéldieu,” as the master 


calls him. Then mural paintings enable Rossini to express 
all the admiration which he holds for the older, greater 
masters—especially those of Germany. His profound re- 
spect for Mozart is well known, and is thoroughly genuine 
and inartificial. The Barbiére, which, for sparkling gaiety 
and thoroughly comic incident, surpasses even Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Rossini will never allow to be considered more 
than a musical farce in comparison with Mozart’s master- 
piece. He declares that Mozart’s comic operas are true 
dramme giocose ; while all those which he himself has 
composed, according to the precedents of the Neapolitans, 
are but ‘opera buffa” in the narrowest sense. It is im- 
possible to speak more modestly of one’s own work, or 
more admiringly of the efficacy of another, than does 
Rossini. 

The maestro was unusually good humored and talkative. 
I did not come, as so many travelers go to every renowned 
personage, to ‘‘squeeze the iemon for one’s own private 
use.” The recollections of Vienna, which he had not seen 
since 1822, appeared to rejoice the aged maestro’s heart. 
As an exception he mentioned to me an opera called Zel- 
mira, which he wrote at that time for Vienna. ‘‘ In Vienna,” 
said Rossini, ‘‘I first found an audience who understood 
the art of listening. This remarkable interest astonished 
me very greatly ; for in Italy the public chatter all through 
the music, and first quiet down when the ballet begins!” 
We seated ourselves on a divan which enabled us to see 
over a beautiful sunny garden, with its variegated flower 
beds. Before us stood a small table covered with music, 
which was nearly all new arrangements of Semiramide— 
potpourris, impromptus, quadrilles and such like rubbish, 
which the piratical publishers had graciously sent the com- 
poser. Semiramide had a few months previously been 
played at the Grand Opéra, and had again become fashion- 
able. I heard the opera a day or two before, and was charmed 
with the beautiful scenery. But beyond this I could not 
go, even with the best intentions; for the singers were so 
unsatisfactory, the music so empty, tedious and old fash- 
ioned, that I felt obliged to leave the theatre in the middle 
of the performance. Rossini only knew of this from hear- 
say, for for sixteen years he had not been inside a theatre. 
‘And this is such a long time ago,” he added, ** that the 
art of singing is no longer understood, Singers shout, 
howl and—yell!"” The world itself in its latest political 
aspect appeared to interest him more than the ‘‘ boards 
which direct the world.” With all confident trust in Gari- 
baldi, Rossini considered that no good would come of the 
Italian movement. 

‘‘I know my countrymen,” said he, shaking his head ; 
‘*they always want more, and are never satisfied. Italy is 
far too small to have so many large towns, whose ever- 
changing jealousy never ceases, and which will never allow 
of voluntary subordination.” 

While Rossini continued speaking in such a happy mood, 
I was glad to notice the lively interchange of intelligence 
and heartiness in his phrases; that youthfulness and in- 
genuousness in word and look were ever present. Given 
up to calm, moderate, and assured luxury and ease ; still 
rejoicing in the beauties of nature, art, and good fellow- 
ship ; incapable of jealous rivalry—the aged maestro lived 
for thirty years the life of an epicurean philosopher. As 
he thinks no longer of his own art, and expects this of no 
other, one understands the comfortable objectiveness from 
which Rossini regards the present day musical movement 
as an independent onlooker, without envy, bitterness, but 
not always without a certain amount of irony. 

Rarely indeed has a renowned artist left off working at 
so early an age as Rossini. At twenty-one years of age 
he wrote Tancredi (1813), and suddenly found himself the 
most popular opera composer in Europe. At thirty-seven 
(1829), the great man ceased working for ever. This he 
did with a work which showed him to be at the zenith of 
his creative powers, and the first in his art, with William 
Tell. Perhaps he has been too much blamed for this early 
retirement from the field of his artistic labors. The 
genuine Italian indisposition to work undoubtedly exercised 
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some influence upon Rossini, but in avery small degree. 
A man of his foresight, who never treasured up his talent, 
may have felt that his creative powers were at an early 
age exhausted, and that he was no longer in the position 
to create aseries of works equal to Tell, or to surpass it. 
The revolution, which about the year 1830 had its influence 
upon esthetic life, Rossini could not avoid ; and the speedy 
decay of the popularity of his older Italian operas could not 
escape him. Was he then so entirely inthe wrong to with- 
draw after the production of his best and greatest work ; 
when his silence was so loudly and deeply deplored ?, Ten 
years later his ‘‘copying” of his own creations, his weak 
repetition of his own themes, would have been found weari- 
some ; and the master would have been chastised with his 
own hardly earned laurels. It is possible that Rossini’s 
early abdication did not take place without considerably 
more internal struggle than is generally supposed, and 
which one would naturally believe from the happy and 
bright appearance of the aged master. For the thirty 
years of his leisure time it has been his case to regard him- 
self as one long departed, who smiles from the clouds at the 
many musicians who take more pains to live and prosper. 

Great musical questions and discussions—as, for example, 
‘the music of the future”—have for the composer of the 
Barbiére no more interest than that of curiosity. A year 
ago Rossini was taking the baths at Kissingen. As soon 
as he appeared in the ‘‘ drinking room” the orchestra 
struck up some extracts from his operas. ‘‘ You can hardly 
realize how wearisome I found it. I thanked the conduc- 
tor, and asked him to play something which I did not 
know ; something of R. Wagner, for instance.” He then 
heard the march from Tannhiuser, which well pleased him; 
and after this a piece which he could not name—his whole 
knowledge of Wagner. 

Rossini wished to hear something of the subject of Lo- 
hengrin. When I told him shortly and concisely as much 
of it as possible he cried out, drolly: ‘‘Ah, je com- 
prends! C’est un Garibaldi qui s’en va aux nues!” 

Richard Wagner had visited the old gentleman a short 
time previously and he did not ‘* look to him at all like a revo- 
lutionist ;” a fact every one will acknowledge who knew this 
small, neat, quick witted, and ingenious conversationalist. 
‘* Wagner,” so Rossini proceeded to relate, ‘‘ introduced him- 
self to me with the assurance that he had no idea of revolu- 
tionizing the present state of music, as people said of him.” 
‘* Dear sir,” replied Rossini, ‘‘ that is of no importance if 
you succeed in upsetting accepted theories ; then you will 
be quite in the right. But if you fail, then must it be en- 
tirely otherwise.” Of the silly comparison of Wagner's 
music to ‘‘ fish sauce without fish,” which was then circulat- 
ing in Paris, Rossini avowed that he knew nothing. I 
would have believed his word had he not added, with great 
drollness, ‘‘ Je ne dis jamais de telles choses.” Nowa- 
days, however, one knows so many ‘‘ de telles choses” of 
Rossini, and of such originality, that his inclination to be 
ironical is undoubted. He is said to have called out, after 
reading through a Berlioz score, ‘‘ What luck that this is 
not music!” 

The genial man was so untiring in talking and listening 
that I thought at last that it was fully time to leave him at 
home to his leisure and quiet business. So I led him back 
upstairs to his study, where he took leave of me in the most 
heartfelt tones, I left, not entirely unmoved, for the great 
maestro had become for me as a man dearer and more lov- 
able. I wandered through the stately avenues, past the 
pretty country houses, toward St. Cloud. From an open 
window rose and fell the sweetest melodies of William Tell. 
Unintentionally I grasped my hat, and bowed toward the 
villa whose golden lyre still shone forth like a small star.— 
Musical Opinion. 





The Misses Heine.—The Misses L. Florence Heine 
violinist, and Marie L. Heine, pianist, will return to the 
city to-day, after an extended vacation at Mayville, Wis. 
Their home is at 114 East Eighteenth street. 











PARIS. 

Wagner, the god, incarnate of centuries of music! His work is 
an immense arch, all the arts in one, the true expression of the hu- 
manity of life in its personages, the orchestra living apart from the 
life of the drama. And what a massacre of conventionality, of absurd 
formulas! What revolutionary release into the Infinite! The 
Tannhduser overture is the sublime alleluia of the new century: 
first, the song of the pilgrims, the religious motif, calm, profound in 
slow palpitations ; then the voice of the sirens stifling it little by 
little, the voluptuousness of Venus, full of languorous and enervating 
rapture, growing more and more imperious and abandoned, only to 
be followed by the sacred theme which returns gradually like an 
inspiration from space, gathers to itself all the other airs and melts 
them into one supreme harmony borne aloft on the wings of a 
triumphal hymn.—EMILE ZOLA. 


OCAL students, especially those who are aim- 
ing for a Parisian début, should not plan to spend their 
summers in Switzerland. Parisian diction is more necessary 
to a Parisian début than are voice, emission of voice or even 
dramatic ability. Swiss French, Belgian French, all that 
is not French French, is patois, and so much hindrance to 
success. In climbing a pole what is the use of going up a 
foot and back a foot all the time? Even if you are a 
rich student, what is the use of tearing up greenbacks and 
letting the pieces blow away on the wind? No one is rich 
in either time or money when success, not to speak of art, 
is to be gained. 

Nothing evaporates like a half learned language—except 
a half made resolution. You girls spend a little fortune in 
Paris during the study months, trying to graft a new and 
elusive language on ears and tongue ; then you carry the 
tender shoots out into brogue countries during vacation, 
and ‘‘ kill them—dead.” The work must not only be done 
all over again on return, but the débris of faults must be re- 
moved. Time is thus lost and disappointment sown. 

Why must you go to Switzerland, anyway? Just be- 
cause ‘‘everybody goes,” That is an American, but not a 
sensible reason. Those everybodies are generally rich, 
settled familied people, with no special object in view but 
to spend money and pass a few months away from home. 
What have they in common with young students with an 
art to learn and a career to create? These things call for a 
mapping out of a course, for sacrifice, for originality and 
independence, for restriction and, above all, for concentra- 
tion. Americans are badly prepared for it, coming from 
acountry where the law of the household as of the Gov- 
ernment is ‘‘ I do as I please, why shouldn’t I?” 

Why not gotoa French country place, sea place, wood 
or suburb? What is the matter with staying in Paris? 
You would travel thousands of miles to get to Paris in sum- 
mer if you were not in it, and you would find the city com- 
fortable and inviting. Just because you are in it when the 
first crow says ‘‘caw” away goes the flock. I assure you, 
you will not die if you remain in Paris during the summer. 
The three music students of my acquaintance who have done 
so are comfortable, well, rested, entertained, and are read- 
ing, perfecting their French, and keeping in trim for the 
winter session, without any signs of exhaustion, without 
the wear and tear of travel, the loss of the chain of study 
and the expense. 


“To see things?” What is the good of seeing things 
that in no way tend to the big, difficult problem on hand? 
Why not finish that and then travel and ‘‘see things?” 
Besides so few of you are fitted by training, reading, in- 
struction to ‘‘see things” properly. You only see them 
with your eyes, and that of course is no good. 

Your work during the winter season is not of that taxing 
nature that demands a total respite of brain work at certain 
seasons. It is not the work of the scientist, the chemist, 
the inventor of instruments or the teacher. 

The hardest part of your work is running from studio to 
studio; your worst mind-rub is finding that you are not 
making a sensation, that others are getting more “ privi- 
lege,” and in fixing how to make your money go round 
and to get more. For the rest you loaf around lots in the 
studios, talking to other students—boys and girls; you 
sing a few minutes, which is only fun ; you would like to 
sing a few hours instead. Your study of réles is more than 
you do at home, of course, but it is nothing in the line of 
up and down hard brain work. It is most of it mechanical 
repetition. If you went really to work to be musicians, 
studied three or four languages because they were neces- 
sary to asinger, studied the history of music and musi- 
cians thoroughly from the ground up, learned solfége, 
harmony, counterpoint—things which cost memory, reflec- 
tion, brain waste—then there would be some sense in de- 
manding complete change and rest of two months. But, 
really, dear girls, you are in no sense ladorers. Why, you 
will not even exert yourselves to speak French out of your 
lesson hour, although you know positively you can make 
no headway till you have acquired the language even 
badly. You ‘‘take a lesson” half an hour two or three 
times a week, in which the teacher does the hardest part, 
and then you go chat in American English, because “‘ it 's 
so hard thinking.” 

So you see ‘‘ going down into Switzerland ” is a piece of 
unnecessary frivolity that is neither profitable nor advan- 
tageous. Pleasant, oh, yes ; but then——. 

Another thing you want to be careful about is taking 
French lessons that are ‘‘ thrown in ” with your board. 
On general principles anything which is ‘‘ thrown in” is 
not worth anything, and few cases are exceptions to the 
rule, Because a woman speaks French does not make her 
a good teacher, neither does being a ‘‘ nice, sweet woman.” 
You often waste time and contract bad habits, and the 
study is in no way pushed as you want it to be for your im- 
portant work and limited time. 

The singing teacher, either, cannot teach you French, It 
could not be expected. You all know what an exacting 
study vocal study is. If a vocal teacher undertakes dic- 
tion and pronunciation, too, what becomes of the half hour 
or even the hour? It is as if a fisherman were obliged to 
pick all the brown pebbles out of the beach before going on 
to his fishing. It can’t be done, and moreover it is not 
done, and the verdict ‘‘ She sings French pretty well for 
a foreigner” takes the place of ‘‘She sings French 
correctly,” and both teachers and pupils have got in the 
habit of thinking it has to be that way, and thus a big 
source of failure. Zo speak or sing French one must 
learn it. 

Some students here have an unpleasant little habit, dur- 
ing the hurried, pressing, distracting season, of being a lit- 
tle negligent about paying bills. Not in big matters; but in 
small, side or experimental lessons. They jump about, 
change, feel dissatisfied, perhaps, stop suddenly, bigger 
expenses crowd upon them and they—forget. It is not 
good form; it is impolite, and it can be cruel. To take 
money to whom ever it is due—that is the fashion here. 
Our idea that money is good wherever it's found, and that 
they are glad enough to get it by coming for it, is not exactly 
the thing here. The French person, especially the artis- 
tic French person—especially the poor artistic French 
person—is very much humiliated by being told he or 
she will find their money with the concierge, the landlady 
or in such and such an office. Be thoughtful. Because 
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you have lost interest in a person is no sign that he or she 
has lost interest in self. 

Did it ever occur to anybedy the martyrdom of sisters 
that takes place in this career business? One sees much of 
itherein Paris. The supposed-to-be-talented sister has 
magnetized family offering at home ever since her first 
evidences of vocal genius, and the sweet, domestic, kindly 
little sister who is ‘‘ nobody” has laid herself on the altar 
with a whole heart and immense pride. This sacrificial 
affection is utilized in the trip to Paris, in the restless study 
life, and often in the miserable stage hunt that follows. 

No one can realize the stupidity and monotony of this 
existence for ‘‘the other girl” who does not know it. 
There is no home, no domestic life, no sweet family re- 
lationship, no neighborly visits or chats. There are long, 
tiresome waits, long tiresome goings and comings ; she has 
to listen patiently to complaints. growlings, discussions, 
tales of classroom injustice. She must console, defend and 
soothe her wonderful sister, and she often becomes nurse- 
maid and chaperon ; she completely loses her identity. It 
is all right for a mother to do all those things. She is her 
child, it is her duty to sacrifice for her children, and any 
way it is many times due to her influence, directly or indi- 
rectly, that the ambition craze set in, but no sister should be 
made to give up her life or identity to the cause. She has 
her own life to live, or ought to have, and it may be quite 
as useful and profitable a life that never leaves the village 
walls as that which is spent behind footlights. She loses 
her peaceful domestic life, transplanted to surroundings 
that are wholly uncongenial, misses her own chances of 
love and marriage and wastes her time wholly. That she 
does it willingly and is ‘‘so devoted to Helen or Kate” 
does not make it all right. She ought not to be allowed to 
do it. 


Lakmé, Pris au Piége, Mireille, Lalla Rookh and Manon 
are all going on for the opening week. Ensemble re- 
hearsal have commenced for Xaviére and La Navarraise. 
Calvé is expected back the 20th. Mme. Saville interrupts 
her engagement in October for the American tournée. M. 
Clement is singing Pau/ in Paul and Virginia. A Mlle. 
Corot has madea successful début as Venus in Tannhaduser 
at the Opéra. She is a pupil of the Conservatoire. Saint- 
Saéns is back and busy with the rehearsals of Frédigonde. 
M. Gailhard returns to-day and M. Bertrand leaves. AM. 
Arnaud, of Lyons has been engaged as chef d’orchestre for 
the Folies-Dramatiques. Audran has finished an opéra 
comique in two acts, Le Grillon (The Cricket), 

The ‘' traveling musicians” have made a successful tour- 
née through France. Returning by way of Bordeaux they 
are adding to the festivities for the reception of the Lord 
Mayor. A curious contretemps grew out of this unique 
form of musical charity here at the Ambassadeurs one 
afternoon this week. Mlle. Eugénie Buffet, after having 
sung to the profit of the wounded in Madagascar, passed the 
hat personally to accentuate the generosity. Not satisfied 
with the offering of the director of the theatre, she stated 
so much in plain words, The accused repudiated the claim 
for a larger sum, feeling that he had contributed his share in 
lending his theatre. Altercation ensued, the audience 
divided, siding with the ‘‘ combatants,” and the two charit- 
ably disposed musicians were hauled up before the police 
and reprimanded. 

An interesting, valuable and witty letter is in Ze Ménestrel 
from M. Widor, the result of his visit to Berlin as a member 
of the jury on the Rubinstein prize competition. The de- 
liberations being in German, he congratulates himself on 
having had the courage to master the language sufficiently 
to find pleasure in it. He adds his testimony to the value 
of Russian musical talent, indications pointing strongly to 
the Czar land as the musical Bethlehem of the future. He 
regrets the limit of age, twenty to twenty-six, prescribed 
by the composer, suggesting that the writing of immortal 
or even worthy works is not common at this epoch. 

Intervals of repose in the musical sessions were spent in 
visiting interesting points in the German city, musées, 
libraries, buildings, &c. The organist was invited to play 
on the grand organ of the Church of Apostel Paulus. M. 
Louis Diemer, the other French member, also illustrated 


French talent on the Bach clavecin. Widor has a clear 
head and ready pen. He should write more. He has now 
retired to his country home, where he will finish his new 
opera Les Marins, 

You have read that Mierwinsky, the well-known tenor, 
has been resting from public life and perfecting vocal cul- 
ture under Signor Trabadelo at Paris. While singing in 
his superb fashion the other day a Romeo air, the visit was 
announced of a certain royal personage who begged the 
favor of listening to the lesson. It seems that the visitor 
in searching a friend in the building stopped by mistake at 
the door of M. Trabadelo, and, captured by the music, de- 
manded the favor of meeting the singer. After listening 
to several pieces with rapt attention, he shook the hand of 
the artist, congratulated him and his teacher and expressed 
the desire to hear the tenor the coming winter at the Grand 
ThéAtre of St. Petersburg. The following day Trabadelo 
received a magnificent present from the grand duc, 
souvenir of the “interruption.” Mierzwinsky has sung 
Otello, Aida, William Tell, &c.,in operahere. He is a 
lucky sort of individual, being allied to aristocratic families 
of high diplomatic distinction. He isa tall, impressive 
looking man, of type that recalls your handsome Mr. Met- 
calf of the Mendelssohn Club, New York. 

At the open-air féte given the Gould-Castellanes on their 
first visit to the family Chateau de Rochecotte, France, 
music was not forgotten. A grand vocal and instrumental 
concert by the Society of Sainte Cécile of the community 
was part of a program representing eight hours of welcom- 
ing festivity. 

M. Eugene Gigout returns this week from his rest at 
Evilard. M. Adolphe Deslandes, the worthy organist- 
composer, returning from Dieppe, played with much effect 
upon an Alesandre organ at the Casino several of his own 
compositions—Voix Angéliques, Une Noce au Village and 
Fantaisie-Valse among them, the last two with orchestra, 

M. M.S. Pascal Estienne, brother of the regretted co- 
director of /- Europe Artiste, takes his brother’s place in 
the administration of that journal. 

An interesting féte took place in Saint-Brieuc this week, 
namely, the celebration of the fiftieth year of the musical 
professorship of M. Charles Collin, organist of the cathe- 
dral. The féte was organized by grateful pupils. The 
venerable musician has two sons, one organist of Notre 
Dame at Rennes, the other a musical writer. 

A mistake occurred in the last Progress, stating the size 
of France to be about one-eighth that of America. It is, I 
believe, but one-thirty-fifth, which of course increases the 
wonder of its artistic generosity. Also, it is the house of 
Leduc, not Fischbacher, which publishes the Psaumes of 
Goudimel, &c. The concert of the ancient works was given 
through M. Fischbacher, or under his direction, but the 
works are published by Leduc. Fanniz Epcar Tuomas, 





Taund.—The Viennese composer Eugene de Taund is 
just completing his operetta The Prodigal Son, which will 
be produced in Vienna. 

Greek Hymns.—The French school‘at Delphi has 
discovered a Greek hymn to Dionysus that dates from the 
fourth century B. C. Unfortunately the musical notation 
is wanting. 

Sembrich.—Marcella Sembrich was first known asa 
pianist and violinist. As the latter she appeared in public 
before her twelfth year. Stengel was her teacher for the 
violin and Liszt for the piano till she went to Dresden to 
study singing under Lamperti fils. She made her début 
as Lucéa,and then in 1880 appeared at the Rheinische 
Musikfest with a success which at once resulted in brilliant 
engagements. 

Brussels.—The ThéAtre de la Monnaie has completed 
its troupe for the next season. Mme. Landouzy, Frederic 
Boyer, the baritone, and Gibert are wellknown. Mile. 
Foedor, who made her début two years ago at Nice, and 
Mile. Pacary, who made her début at Marseilles in 1892, 
will divide the Falcon parts. Mlle. Masteo, chanteuse 
légére, is a Parisian, and Mile. Korsoff, the new Dugazon, 
is a Russian. Others are Cadin, baritone, of Opéra 
Comique, Caisso, Gautier, Disy and Declynsers. 


Musical Items. 


Home Again.—Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, has re- 
turned to the city after a much needed rest in the moun- 
tains. 

Emma Howson.—Miss Emma Howson returned last 
week from Europe and will resume instruction at her studio 
this week. 

Celia Schiller.—This young pianist is at home after a 
pleasant vacation. She will be heard in concert this 
season, 

Mr. George Selby.—Mr. George Selby, the organist and 
pianist, of Louisville, Ky., returned from a two months’ 
vacation in Europe last week, and after a few days’ stay in 
New York left for home to enter at once upon his teaching 
season. 

Sailed.—Albert Weinstein sailed on the Normannia on 
his way to Vienna, where he intends to finish his mu- 
sical education with Professor Leschetizky, Paderewski’s 
teacher. Weinstein is nineteen yoars old and he will be 
gone for five years. 

Engaged by ex-Secretary Whitney.— Miss Helen 
Robinson, who brought out Paderewski’s Polish Fantasie 
for the first time in this country (Chickering Hall), has 
been engaged at a flattering salary to entertain the ex- 
Secretary’s family at Bar Harbor with her piano playing. 
Miss Robinson is one of Carl V. Lachmund’s success- 
ful pupils. 

Hansel and Gretel.—Manager Hinrichs is announcing 
among the operettas which he is to produce in Philadelphia 
during the winter season Humperdinck's fairy opera, 
Hansel and Gretel. Augustin Daly has secured from Sir 
Augustus Harris the exclusive American rights to this 
opera, and, of course, Mr. Hinrichs’ announcement is a mis- 
take. Mr. Daly will present Hansel and Gretel at his 
theatre in this city early in October. The entire company 
and scenery will be brought over from London, and a spe- 
cially organized orchestra of forty-eight musicians will fur- 
nish the music, under the direction of Anton Seidl. After 
the close of its engagement at Daly’s the opera will make 
a tour of the country, appearing only in the principal cities. 

No Longer with the Scharwenka Conservatory,— 
Carl V. Lachmund, who has been one of the leading teachers 
for piano and harmony since its organization and who the 
past year also held the seminary class for teachers, has re- 
signed his position at the Scharwenka Conservatory on ac- 
count of his large private class. He will in future devote 
his entire time to his own private school, the New York 
Musical Institute, which has just removed to West Eighty- 
fifth street, near Columbus avenue. 

Lederer Blames Franko.—The trouble with the mn- 
sicians in the Casino on Thursday night that was reported 
previously in the Hera/d was attributed by Managers 
Canary & Lederer to the interference of Nahan Franko, 
vice-president of the Mutual Musical Protective Union. 
Mr. Franko was discharged by Mr. Lederer a few weeks 
ago, and brought suit in a district court. He claimed seven 
weeks’ salary under an oral contract. Justice McKeon held 
against him and found that but one week’s pay was due. 

**It was an instance of malice on his part,” said Mr. 
Lederer last night. ‘‘ He tried to interfere with us, but he 
did not succeed, as the orchestra went to work all right. 
The allegation that I am behindhand with them is sheer 
}nonsense, I have the payroll that they have signed for the 
current week.” 

The president of the union wrote-the following letter in 
Mr. Lederer’s office last evening : 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

I take this means of informing you that the statement 
published concerning trouble between the Casino orchestra 
and the Mutual Musical Protective Union was entirely un- 
authorized our union, and on behalf of that body it 
affords me pleasure to state that the relations existing be- 
tween Messrs. & Lederer and ourselves have al- 
ways been of the most amicable nature and that there is not 
one dollar due any member of our body by that firm. 

ALEXANDER Bremer, 
President Mutual Musical Protective Union. 


Mr. Lederer says that Mr. Frankoisan ingrate.— Herald. 
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Boston, Mass., September 15, 1895, 

N Tue Musica Courier of the 11th, Mr, John 

Howard alludes to the good old song, Villikens and his 
Dinah, in which occur the lines : 
And never don’t by no means 
Disobey your governor. 

Now, can Mr. Howard or anybody else give me the history 
of this song and its probable date? I have an illustrated 
edition, text without music, pictures by George Thomson, 
published in London by Tallant and Allen. There is no 
date, but circumstances lead me to think the little pamphlet 
was published about 1854. The name of the unfortunate 
lover is here spelled ‘‘ Vilikins.” The lines quoted by Mr. 
Howard appear as follows: 

And never not, by no means, 
Disobey your Gover-ner, 

I suppose there are many variants. 

The legend is copiously annotated, in an attempt at 
humor, The humor is so leaden that the annotator must 
have been a successful burlesque writer. In the preface is 
this statement : ‘‘ We had intended to write a minute and 
circumstantial account of the romantic circumstances un- 
der which Fred. Robson became possessed of this legend ; 
and how that, owing to the indefatigable exertions of that 
highest of low comedians, and most energetic of gentle- 
men, it was rescued from oblivion—a service for which he 
merits the gratitude of his race and our thanks, which we 
take the liberty of tendering him.” Was Robson the com- 
poser as well as the singer of the song? 
ne *#* *# 

Heart and Hand, an adaptation of Lecocq’s Le Coeur 
et la Main (1882), was the operetta at the Castle Square 
Theatre last week. The cast was as follows: 


OC Pd wire ees kaare Lanes neuew head. dkie 0 &s Wm. Wolff 
DOW: BOCK, vrigaie ccocessneccdcccceasdupeene J. K. Murray 
I oo tian g coda ns anecéd Sedbiake rts hae T. H. Persse 
DGih POON ooo sin evs cas ance sabes sangeecee A. Wooley 
po ER Roe ie iy Sian 8 Bap iebet en piaehy mmr ARNE i Clara Lane 
FOU kono 66s 00s Cheer ec ccsenccuttacnateuae Edith Mason 
CRM NR ccs cco ccadicd chenoueenneces Kate Davis 


Why in the world did Colonel McCaull and Mr, Duff ever 
quarrel over this operetta? The libretto in its original 
form is dull, and the adaptation is insufferable. The 
thematic index is practically an index to Lecocq’s preced- 
ing operettas. When the music is not a faint echo of for- 
mer tunes it is perfunctory and cheap. Lecocq must have 
written it in a great hurry or his brain was sluggish. I 
cannot understand how the excellent musician was willing 
to put his name to such a score. 

If it had not been for the comedians, the performance 
would have been generally acceptable and in some respects 
very satisfactory. 

But Mr. Wolff was chief fun maker. 


Triste lupus stabulis ! 

This being interpreted means *that Mr. Wolff was a sor- 
rowful thing to the stalls. 

Note also that ‘‘ triste” in the Virgilian line includes the 
idea of something destructive. 

- Mr. Wooley was lamentably silly ; Miss Davis was coarse 
and boisterous. 

On the other hand, Clara Lane and Mr. Murray, who | 
understand are married, were excellent in their respective 
parts. Mr. Murray has an engaging presence. He sings 
discreetly with sympathetic voice ; he is not obtrusively in 
evidence, yet when on the stage and in repose he domi- 
nates the scene. Although Miss Lane might perhaps have 
shown more coquetry in the second act, her performance 
was pleasing throughout. Asa singer she displayed taste 
and intelligence. Why have such people been content with 
a comparatively humble stage life? Pretentious companies, 
announced with trumpet blasts, appear here and do pros- 
perous business, yet their baritones are far, far inferior to 
Mr. Murray, and some of the leading sopranos might learn 
from Miss Lane. * 

* * 

The managers of the Castle Square Theatre propose this 
season to continue the scheme of last summer, They in- 
tend to give operetta and such light operas as Martha 
throughout the winter, at popular prices and with a weekly 
change of bill. The prices are 25, 35, 50 and 75 cents. 
Remember that the theatre is large, handsome, finely 
equipped. The orchestra, led by Mr. Hirschfeldt, con- 
tains good musicians, The chorus is made up of excellent 
material, but it is inclined to sing with a power that defies 
any expressed dynamic intention of the composer. When 
you reflect that the bill is changed each week it is sur- 
prising that the chorus is as good as it is, There is no 
slighting of scenery or costumes. 

Many said at the beginning of the summer season that 
this scheme ‘of giving operetta was impracticable, and the 
people would not support it. Asa matter of fact the audi- 
ences have been large, and the theatre is apparently pros- 
pering. To say that the performances are ideal would be 
to say the thing which is not ; yet the people can get a good 
idea of the operettas mounted. 

If operetta may thus be presented at cheap prices and 
without loss to the managers, why should not opera have 
an abiding dwelling place in a city of this size? 

At present what does opera mean to the music lovers of 
the town? A few operas are sung by star companies, The 
managers pay absurd salaries, and are in turn obliged to 
ask high prices for admission. It is not the opera that ex- 
cites attention and comment; the singers that ceign to 
appear in the opera are the thing. 

And in this connection let me quote the remarks of the 
Pall Mall Gazette in a summary of the late season at 
Covent Garden: ‘* The public, looked upon as a body, does 
not care for what is sung, but for the way a thing is sung. 
It flocks to music halls to hear compositions which would 
disgrace a Chinese musician, so long as a clever man or a 
clever woman is singing them, and the same public flocks 
to hear a Tamagno in Trovatore and waits twenty-four 
hours outside the opera house doors to hear a Patti in La 
Traviata, where Pessina in Falstaff scarcely attracts the 
faintest excitement. * * * For this season, then, Sir 
Augustus Harris decided to turn us out fora stray in the 
meadows that were beloved of our grandfathers. * * * 
The only conclusion to be drawn is that Sir Augustus 
Harris knows his public.” 

Far be it from me to deride the energy and the courage 
of Abbey and Grau in their great ventures. But whether 
their operatic scheme makes for musical righteousness is 
another question. As long as managers pay enormous sal- 


aries they must feel obliged to charge high prices; they 
also naturally shy at the production of novelties. 

The great singer is to them the man or woman that 
packs the house ; the great opera is the one that admits of 
a “ star cast,” an opera to which the fashionable and the 


curiosity seekers will rush. 


It is true that this present operatic scheme introduces to 
this country Calvé, that baleful, portentous, dazzling star ; 
or Maurel swaggers ponderously as Fa/sfaf’; or Jean de 
Reszké hears with agony the sentence of exile, or sees the 
dawn break from /u/zet's window, 

But under these conditions opera in Boston is an ex- 
pensive, short lived amusement; it is, indeed, a costly 
luxury. And so long as extravagant prices are paid to 
tenors and sopranos details in the performance will almost 
inevitably be slighted, and the repertory will be small and 
old. Ido not believe that opera thus given for two weeks 
is of great musical advantage toa town. It often delights 
those who can afford to go and hear a singer in a favorite 
part. Last season the popular singers in The Huguenots 
crowded enormous Mechanics Hall; Otello and Falstaff 
were not such magnets, and yet Tamagno’s O/e//o, 
Maurel's Jago, Campanari’s Ford, and Maurel’s /e/staf 
were surely worthy of expectation and excitement. And I 
say without fear of contradiction that if inthis town Martha 
were to be announced with Melba, Scalchi and the De 
Reszké brothers in the cast, there would not be even 
standing room in the home of steam ploughs, prize dogs 
and fertilizers. If this is the legitimate outcome of operatic 
experiments here in the past, I may be pardoned for pre- 
ferring the musical life in a German town, where a stock 
company gives each year many operas by composers of 
different nations, and gives them not brilliantly but 
respectfully, and with a conscientious regard for the en- 
semble. 

Here it is the old story over and over again. Faust, 
Faust, Faust; but with Jean de Reszké. Romeo and 
Juliet ad nauseam—but for the sake of the De Reszkés and 
Melba or Eames. If a new opera is announced there is at 
once suspicion. They that go to the opera as to a ‘‘ social 
function” begin to abuse the managers. ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
So-and-so sing in it? Why don’t they give The Hugue- 
nots? We don’t know anything about this opera,” 

* “9 * 

Of course you are apt to smile when a young local singer 
tells you of her appearance in Faust in some little town of 
New England. You know just what she can do, and you 
shrug your shoulders at the thought of her as Marguerite, 
and you laugh out loud when you learn that Jones was 
Faust and Robinson the Mephistopheles. You see the 
whole performance as from a tower. Shabby or grotesque 
scenery, or no scenery at all. A piano for orchestra, with 
perhaps a solitary fiddle ; or there is the aggravation of a 
yelping cornet. This, you say, is an example of your 
opera at popular prices. 


* * 


But there is a mean. It seems to me that the Castle 
Square Theatre can do much for education, for making the 
people at large acquainted with operas of all nations, if the 
managers are so inclined. There would be in this case 
no blazing stars, The performances would at first be me- 
diocre ; possibly worse than mediocre when judged from 
high ground; but the operatic fetish might gradually thus 
be destroyed. The interpreter is not the sole thing ; there 
remains the opera itself. 


The musical novel is almost always to be shunned as you 
would shun the pest. This species.of novel is compounded 
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of gush and inaccuracy. There is always a ‘‘ Master,” in 
whose ineffable presence neurotic, etiolated girls, young 
and old, swoon with rapture. There is a musical theme 
printed repeatedly or reverently alluded to. A violinist 
plays, and immediately “lilies shed sweet fragrance o'er 


the lake” and there are other natural and unnatural floral,. 


terrestrial, meteorological, and ethnological occurrences. 
When the Master lays down the bow, he usually makes 
some withering remark, so as to dry his perspiration and 
conceal his passionate love for the richest pupil. Ido not 
now refer toany particular romance, English or German. 
Charles Anchester, the novel about Mozart, the sketches 
by Elise Polko—they are at bottom the same thing. 

But here is a strange story, The Mirror of Music, by 
Stanley V. Makower, in the Keynote Series. I know noth- 
ing about Mr., Mrs. or Miss ** Makower”—for the name 
may be a pseudonym—except that he or she has contributed 
to The Yellow Book. 

I do not know after one reading whether to guy this little 
book or to scream in praise. There is singularly uneven 
work. What will the Raconteur have to say about it? I'll 
stand by his decision. 

Suppose a flippant paragrapher told the inconsequential 
story. Would he not sum it up something in this fashion? 
Sarah Kaftal, who was the granddaughter of Nicolas 
Kaftal and the daughter of Maurice Kaftal, is an 
hysterical girl, whose practicing at abnormal hours on 
the piano was a grief to her estimable parents ; they wished 
her to marry, but she said ‘‘ nay, nay,” and composed at 
night. When she heard “ one great sound” she screamed, 
to the annoyance of the household. She fell in with a 
gentleman of irregular habits named Severine. He was 
addicted to fiddling the Kreutzer sonata, on which occa- 
sions he assumed a ‘‘ Velasquez pose.” Sarah and Severine 
ran away to Moscow, where her wordless opera was brought 
out with overwhelming success. The audience sat in the 
dark for two hours, and the lights were turned up as 
soon as the last note was finished. ‘‘Not a hitch 
the whole time.” Papa Tolstoi insisted on an introduction, 
and she fainted. As she went intothe night airthe crowd 
threw flowerson her. The world seemed to her like a 
great poem that had been written to her music. Then 
Sarah went mad and was shut up in a madhouse, where 
she saw impressionistic pictures and indulged in fantastic 
word painting. She saw a tower and people, and the pro- 
gression was from E to E flat in octaves. Then scantily 
clad monkeys danced in trees, and the music from the 
tower was the tone of D flat. Then other sights burst 
upon her; other tones assailed her ear. She died. ‘‘I am 
ready to die now, for I have labored, and a child has been 
born tome. Its name is Truth.” Severine is still to be 
found occasionally in the smoking room of a London club. 

On the other hand this book abounds in subtle thoughts 
delicately expressed. There are word pictures of gor- 
geous coloring. There are ideas that will appeal to every 
sensitive person who sees correspondence between sound, 
color and perfume. To him that bows down to the sonata 
form, The Mirror of Music will be a wondrous, inexplica- 
ble marvel, useless to him because he cannot see therein to 
part his hair in decorous fashion. 

* 2 = 

This excerpt will give an idea of Sarah's theories concern- 
ing opera : 

** My opera includes images of trees of all colors and 
flowers of all shapes and smells, and rivers of all paces. 
And there are sun, stars, light, darkness. The rest I un- 
derstand perfectly, but cannot set down, It will be quite 
intelligible to musicians who will not try to associate actual 
objects with the music. There is a chorus of men and wom- 
en, and they sing but they do not act. They are treated 
purely as aninstrument. Of course there are no words; 
but I have arranged and selected a number of sounds for 
them to use—a ‘song ’ language, in the making of which I 





have taken trouble. It is often difficult to hit upon the ap- 
propriate sound for a note ; but I make each member of the 
chorus sing to me alone, using such sound or fictitious word 
as may suggest itself to him in a particular passage. As a 
rule, I can see a principle running through them all. This 
‘song’ language is simple on the whole. It consists chief- 
ly of liquid consonants and different vowel sounds. 
To make the people who sing fall in love with 
one another would be just as false as to make the 
violin fall in love with the flute. When they sound 
together they express a sort of completion, nothing more. 
So it is with my human voices. * * * Words, action 
and scenery are like restles; shadows of humanity to me. 
Iam always groping after the substance which seems to 
lie concealed behind them. So, when associated with 
music they only clog my appreciation of the truth which 
the sounds express directly and simply. But then there is 
no opera in which the libretto and the scenery are in 
themselves artistic enough to convey truths ; so that I can 
think of no example to prove that even under these condi- 
tions the combination would be a wrong one. Yet it 
seems to me improbable that the separate portions of 
which each art, in itself perfect, might be composed, 
should fit one another when brought together; and unless 
this is so, must not the three things—music, words and 
scenery—remain independent throughout, as they actually 
do in Wagner? This would be more obvious in his 
operas if his libretti were not so full of gods, demi-gods, 
and other conveniences by which he seeks to make faint 
the border line between the rationalism of the dialogue and 
the mysticism of the music. In this he shows a marvelous 
cunning ; but where he tries to be purely human in the dia- 
logue the falseness shows through. Here and there we 
catch a faint gleam of truth; but, on the whole, such pas- 
sages are meaningless ; the music meaningless without the 
words, powerless to interpret when combined with the 
words. But why do I seek proof for what I know to be 
true? Do I not feel that music illustrates its ideal more 
clearly to me than poetry and painting can illustrate theirs ? 
This is reason enough for my reluctance to combine the 
three, and in this lies the secret of Wagner’s mistake ; for 
he is never a poet and never a painter, though he thinks 
he is both ; but he is always a musician, and I cannot think 
of any musician who was either poet or painter.” 


* 
* * 


Here is the latest information about the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Twenty-four concerts will be given at Music Hall on 
Saturday evenings, and twenty-four public rehearsals on 
Friday afternoons. The dates of the first performances will 
be October 18 and 19. 

Among the soloists engaged are: Melba, Marie Brema, 
Mrs. Henschel, Clementine De Vere Sapio, Lillian Blauvelt, 
Antoinette Szumowska, Ben Davies, Georg Henschel, 
Joseffy, E. A. MacDowell, Carl Faelten, Ondricek, Kneisel, 
Loeffler, Adamowski, Schroeder and Schulz. Others will 
be added to this list later. 

The program of the first concert will be as follows : 


Symphony, NO. 1. ..sccecsscevevesses seveessccevevevseesevscesess Brahms 
Andante and variations 


Among the novelties promised are Dvordk’s In der Natur 
overture; T'schaikowsky’s Francesca da Rimini (which has 
been played in Boston); prelude to Der Rubin, d’Albert ; 
prelude, Guntram, Richard Strauss; Mottl’s arrangement 
of Schubert’s F minor fantasie, op. 103; Glazounoff’s 
Fourth Symphony ; Symphonic Poem, Zeliner; overture, 
Kuss, Smetana. 

The orchestra’s season outside of Boston will include a 
series of concerts in the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York ; Academy of Music, Philadelphia ; Music Hall, Baiti- 
more; Metzerott Hall, Washington; Academy of Music, 


Brooklyn; Infantry Hall, Providence; Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge, and occasional performances in several other 
cities. Pare HAte. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, September 14, 1895, 

Mrs. Anne Gilgreth Cross has returned to town and re- 
sumed lessons this week. Mrs. Cross will probably not 
teach in Providence this winter, the majority of her pupils 
from that city coming to Boston to her. 

The Boston Rivals, a quartet composed of Sigrid Lunde, 
Vora Burpee, Jesse M. Downer and Felix Winternitz, have 
already booked dates for twenty-five weeks of concert this 
winter. Mr. Winternitz sails from Hamburg September 
15, on steamer Patria, arriving in New York about the 
25th. Mr, Winternitz isto have a very busy season, playing 
in all the principal cities. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke was the soloist at the house 
warming given by Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Heywood at Gard- 
ner, Mass., on the 11th. About 400 guests were present at 
the reception early in the evening; from 9 till 10 Miss 
Clarke sang. Supper was served at 10 and the guests ad- 
journed to the barn, which had been fitted up for dancing. 
An inclosed walk from the house. hung with lanterns, con- 
nected the house and barn. The stalls were fitted with 
cushions for those who did not dance, while electric lights 
all over the house, grounds and barn made it almost as 
light as day. Russell’s Orchestra, from Fitchburg, fur- 
nished the music for dancing. Many Boston, Worcester 
and Fitchburg people were present. 

Mr. Warren Davenport, the well-known musical critic, 
has been engaged as music editor of the Boston Daily 
Standard for the coming season. For the past four years 
Mr. Davenport has been music editor of the Boston 7rav- 
eller, andthe musical readers of that paper will regret the 
absence of his able and unprejudiced criticisms. Mr. 
Davenport has long been identified with public prints, and 
was the first among the musical writers of Boston to print 
his criticisms over his own signature. This custom is now 
generally adopted and 1s a commendable one in the estima- 
tion of many, as it leaves the reader the opportunity of an 
option in the perusal, for the writer’s name when familiar 
is an index of the value of the opinion expressed. The 
Boston Dazly Standard is to be congratulated in the pos- 
session of so able a musical editor. 

Miss Adelaide J. Griggs, contralto of the Park Street 
Church, a pupil of Mr. A. R. Reed, will no doubt be heard 
in opera as soon as her teacher is ready for her to make her 
début. Another of Mr. Reed’s pupils is singing in Burmah 
at the Boston Theatre. 

At the invitation of many friends, Madame Clara Mans- 
field has decided to appear in coneert in Fairhaven, Mass., 
on September 27, She will be assisted by Mr. William 
Keith, who will go there direct from the Worcester Festival. 

There will be an organ recital in the Unitarian Church 
of Fairhaven on September 17 at 8 o'clock in the evening, 
when Miss Bessie M. Hanna will play, assisted by Miss M. 
P. Nichols, of New Bedford. 

Mr. Ferdinand Dewey is now in Boston for about two 
weeks, after which he wili go to Vermont to give several 
piano recitals in Montpelier, Burlington and other places. 
He will then return to E) Paso, Tex., stopping on the way 
at Memphis, Nashville and other points in Tennessee, and 
also will make several stops in Texas, giving recitals in 
each place that he visits. 

Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard, vocal teacher at 149A Tremont 
street, has instituted as an adjunct to his regular work 
what he terms an opera class. When, in his judgment, 
such action is warrantable, pupils will be trained both vo- 
cally and dramatically for the operatic stage, a certain 
amount of experience being given by occasional public per- 
formances. The first public representation of this plan 
will be given early in October, when the first, third and 
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fifth acts complete and the church scene cf Gounod’s 
Faust will be sung by Mr. Hubbard's advanced pupils. 

Mr. Francis W. Perry, teacher of voice culture, has es- 
tablished a bureau of registry for church singers and 
organists. 

Mrs. Francis Wood, of this city, who will be remembered 
as a promising pupil of Charles R. Adams, is to be the next 
American singer to make her début at the Grand Opéra, 
Paris. Mrs, Wood is visiting her family in Boston now, 
but will return to Paris at an early day and will probably 
make her début during the coming season, as all the ar- 
Trangements are about complete. Mrs. Wood created quite 
a little sensation when she sang at one of Mr. Adams’ 
operatic entertainments before going to Paris, and several 
of the severest critics in town then and there predicted 
that if she obtained an opening in grand opera she would 
make a success. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin, who returned from her trip 
abroad last week, has brought with her a large collection 
of the latest songs that have met with favor in England, 
France and Germany, and of which many will be heard in 
the vocal recitals to be given by her early in the season. 
Miss Franklin states that there is no truth whatever in the 
current report that she has been suffering from a throat 
trouble that has affected her voice. 

A daughter has been born to Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Par- 
ker at West Chop. 

Miss Elizabeth Hamlin (Mrs. Fassett) has severed her 
connection with Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s choir at the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

Mr. T. B. Dillaway organized and has charge of the mad- 
rigal choir in the church scene of Burmah. 

A complimentary concert will be given to Mrs. Clara 
Fernald at Fairhaven the 27th. 

Mr. Arthur Weld, formerly of Boston, then of Milwau- 
kee, music critic, conductor and composer, was in town 
last week. He is now vice-president of a gold mine in 
Georgia, but he may spend the winter here. 

Samuel S. Sanford, of Bridgeport, Conn., teacher of the 
piano at Yale, was in town last week. 

Gardner S. Lamson, professor of singing at Ann Arbor, 
is now visiting in Boston. 








William C. Cari’s Success in 


California. 


WO organ recitals given by Mr. William C. Carl, 
the organist of this city, in the First Congregational 
Church in San Francisco, on September 7 and 8, only con- 
firmed a general belief entertained on the Pacific Slope 
that he is a sterling musician. Mr. Carl is making a tour of 
the United States, giving recitals in every large city. It is 
a matter of record that he has been warmly welcomed 
wherever he has played. 

His programs in San Francisco were as follows : 

Concert piece (manuscript, new, composed expressly for Mr. Carl). 
B. Luard Selby ; Pastorale (new), George MacMaster; Gavot, Dans 
le Style Ancien (arranged by Mr. Carl), Ch. Neustedt; Toccata in G 
major (new), Th. Dubois ; Concerto in D minor, No, 10 (with cadenzas 
by Alex. Guilmant), G. F. Handel; Finale from the Fifth Organ 
Symphony, Ch. M. Widor; Communion in A flat (new), Alex. Guil- 
mant; Caprice in B flat, Alex. Guilmant; Fugue in D major, J.S 
Bach; Romance, Tannhiuser, Richard Wagner; Overture to Eury- 
anthe, Ch, M. Von Weber. 





Toccata and fugue in D minor, J. S. Bach ; Romance, op. 69, Gustav 
Merkel ; Bridal song, Wedding Symphony, Carl Goldmark ; Toccata 
(manuscript, new, composed expressly for Mr. Carl), George Mac- 
Master ; Sonata in C minor, No. 5 (new, first rendition west of New 
York city), Alex. Guilmant; Allegretto (new, composed expressly 
for Mr, Carl). Theodore Salomé ; La Cinq taine, the Golden Wed- 
ding (arranged by Mr. Wm. C. Carl), Gabriel Marie ; Funeral March 
of a Marionette, Ch. Gounod ; Messe de Marriage, Wedding Music 
(new), (composed for a wedding ceremony at La Madeleine, Paris. 


The selections marked new were played in San Francisco by Mr. 
Carl for the first time. 

The best idea of Mr. Carl's reception there and the im- 
pression he confirmed can be taken from the following no- 
tices which appeared in the San Francisco newspapers : 

** His performance was exceptionally fine and he was re- 


peatedly encored."—The Bulletin. 








“The organ recital by William C, Carl, the noted Amer- 
ican concert organist, in the First Congregational Church 
last evening wasan emphatic success.” —7he Evening Post. 





William C. Carl, the New York organist, gave his second 
concert in the First Congregational Church last evening. 
On Friday he showed his mastery of the organ, and the 
experience he there gained of the instrument stood him in 
good stead last evening. 

‘‘ Nine numbers were performed, covering a wide range 
of musical composition and developing every phase of organ 
technic. 

‘The toccata and fugue in D minor by Bach opened the 
concert, and must have produced for many a pleasing sur- 
prise, as it showed how much besides the usual church 
music can be played upon the organ. The romanza by 
Gustav Merkel and Goldmark’s Wedding Symphony were 
well rendered, and showed how expressively Mr. Carl can 
play. His phrasing is exquisite and his ease of finger re- 





markable. The Funeral March of a Marionette by Gounod 
and Dubois’ new wedding music closed an exceptionally in- 
teresting and entertaining program.”—7he Examiner. 

* William C, Carl’s first organ concert in this city last 
night was very gratifying to that gentleman, inasmuch as 
the First Congregational Church was crowded with an in- 
terested audience that enjoyed Mr, Carl's playing exces- 
sively. Eleven numbers were played and almost as many 
encores. The principal number was Handel's Concerto in 
D minor, with cadenzas by Alex. Guilmant, heard for the 
first time here. The work and its interpretation were re- 
ceived enthusiastically. In the variety of compositions 
played Mr. Carl showed thathis knowledge of the resources 
of the organ was thorough, and he played with great 
brilliancy. The program was as follows : Concert piece, 
Selby; Pastorale, George MacMaster; Gavot, Dans le 
Style Ancien, Neustedt ; Toccata inG major, Dubois ; Con- 
certo in D minor, Handel; Finale from Fifth Organ Sym- 
phony, Widor ; Communion in A flat, Guilmant ; Caprice in 
B flat, Guilmant ; Fugue in D major, Bach; Romance, 
Tannhduser, Wagner ; Overture to Euryanthe, Von Weber.” 
—San Francisco Call. 





‘* William C. Carl, an American organist of national 
reputation, gave a recital last night at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, which was attended by a highly apprecia- 
tive audience. Mr. Carl played a variety of selections, 
including a new composition composed expressly for him 
by one of the great modern French organ composers, 
Alexander Guilmant. In all his work Mr. Carl showed a 
thorough command over the resources of his instrument, in 
the management of pedals and stops. His execution was 
clean, smooth and finished, and his expression was excep- 
tionally beautiful, at times almost ethereal. Of course the 
capacities of the organ he was using must be taken into 
consideration. Judging from last night’s recital, however, 
Mr. Carl aims less at grandiose and crashing effects than 
many of the well-known organists. On the other hand his 
playing is full of variety of expression and of feeling. 

‘* Among the works performed were several dedicated to 
Mr. Carl. There were also a fugue in D major, by J. S. 
Bach, and a concerto in D minor, by Handel, as well as 
works by C. M. von Weber, Wagner, &c. Another re- 
cital will be given by William Carl to-night.”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 





Harrison Millard. 


ARRISON MILLARD, the well-known song 

writer, died Tuesday of last week at the residence of 

his son-in-law, Dr, K. B. Page, at No. 70 East 120th street. 

Mr. Millard was born in Boston, in 1830, of Puritan 

parents, and early in life developed considerable musical 

talent. He received a common school education, and when 
twenty years old was sent to Italy to study music. 

While there he wrote the opera Leah and several oper- 
ettas. He also sang in grand operain Milan. He returned 
to America in 1859, and in that year wrote Vive la America, 
the sale of which amounted to over 1,000,000 copies. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion he joined Company 
B, Seventy-first Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y. He was 
wounded in the battle of Chickamauga, and received the 
brevet of adjutant general. He was appointed to a posi- 
tion in the custom house after the war. 

Among his most popular songs were Waiting, Flag of 
the Free, and Under the Daisies. 

His death was due to Bright’s disease. Three daughters 
survive him, 

The funeral was held last Friday morning in the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth street and Madison avenue. 
Dr. Robert Collyer, pastor of the church, officiated. 

There were no pallbearers. The casket was covered 
with flowers and ferns. Mrs. Clara E. Stutsman sang the 
favorite songs of the composer, Under the Daisies and 
Vive la America. 

The interment was at Boston. 





Custav L. Becker, 
HE foundation of piano playing lies in the edu- 
cation of the beginner—that all good teachers know. 
All parents should know it, too; but in view of the fact 
that to the ‘‘ cheap teacher” and the inexperienced teacher 
the first and formative years of most children’s musical 
education are intrusted, it seems that a campaign of edu- 
cation is needed for the benefit of those who pay music 
bills. For they pay for the real musical education of their 
children, that their children may progress at least as rap- 
idly as at the day school ; that what talent they have may 
be developed and not repressed, and instead they find in 
the greater number of cases that after learning the bare 
rudiments the pupil comes practically to a standstill, so 
that for many quarters very slight progress or none at all 
is all the parent sees. 

Not only good teaching, but enough of it is necessary for 
the beginner. Two lessons a week will do three times as 
much good as one in the same time—three lessons a week 
are in proportion still more helpful. The reason is plain. 





Suppposing a week to elapse between lessons ; by the sec- 
ond day the pupil begins to forget what he has been told 
and unconsciously strays into wrong ways of playing that 
five minutes given then would set right, but that by the 
next lesson have hardened into bad habits. If pupils could 
always remember just what they were told and always do 
it, there would not be so many poor pupils of good pianists. 
This shows that the oftener and longer—within certain 
limits—the pupil is under careful instruction and guidance 
the better. 

Every parent would like this plan better than one he now 
pursues—either two lessons a week from a poor teacher, or 
one from a good one ; every parent would like one of the 
best teachers to give his child three lessons a week, were 
it not for the $90 or more a quarter that the plan would ordi- 
narily cost. This need is met by an artistically printed 
booklet, called The Best for Beginners, which may be had 
by addressing Mr. Gustav L. Becker, 70 West Ninety-fifth 
street, New York. 

Mr. Becker’s reputation as a conscientious and successful 
teacher is of the highest, and we can indorse al! that he 
says. Herewith is reproduced the following plan of instruc- 
tion : 

The pupil is examined by Mr. Becker, who determines 
his degree of advancement, and gives the first lesson. Dur- 
ing this lesson there is present one of Mr. Becker’s assist- 
ants, teachers who have studied with him in a special 
normal course, and are thoroughly conversant with his 
methods. The next two lessons, which are given during 
each week, are given by the assistant, who sees that Mr. 
Becker’s instructions are exactly carried out, giving especial 
attention to the correction of faults in practice. The as- 
sistant keeps a record of the pupil’s progress, and confers 
personally with Mr. Becker at short, stated intervals. By 
this plan Mr. Becker not only gives the pupil a lesson each 
week, but alsosupervises his practice during the whole time. 
No piano lessons are given in classes. One term’s experi- 
ence will convince any parent of the superiority of this plan, 
which gives three full lessons under the best guidance, but 
costs no more than one or two from a second-rate teacher. 

In these lessons the study of musical theory advances 
side by side with piano playing. In addition, all pupils are 
entitled to attend, without charge, a course of lectures on 
musical history given during the season by an experienced 
lecturer at Mr. Becker’s home studio, and illustrated by 
teachers and pupils. Twice a month a musicale is held 
at the studio, at which pupils are allowed to play. Among 
the features of these musicales will be ensemble playing 
and class drilling in ear training. 

The particular feature of the plan is that all this costs ex- 
actly $30 a quarter. The plan has been thoroughly tested 
and found to be all it promises to be. 

Mr. Becker was a pupil of Moritz Moszkowski and Philipp 
Scharwenka in Berlin, and of the Berlin Royal High School 
of Music; also of such masters here as Mills, Sternberg, 
Nicholl, Goldbeck and Mueller. Tue Musicat Courter re- 
cently published his portrait and a sketch of his successful 
work. 





Carlotta Desvignes.—Carlotta Desvignes, the well- 
known contralto, returned on the Etruria last Saturday for 
her second American season, which opens at the Worcester 
Festival. 

Hebrew Institute Concert.—Mr. Beniakoff, a Russian 
singer, made his first appearance in this city ata concert 
given by him last Saturday evening at the Hebrew Insti- 
tute. Mr. Beniakoff has a basso voice. He was heard in 
selections from Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, Mozart’s 
Zauberflite and Les Dragons de Villars, by Maillart. He 
was assisted by Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violinist ; Miss 
Van den Hender, ‘cellist ; Herr Scharwenka, pianist ; Miss 
Julia Levy and Mr. E. Levy, accompanists, 
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NOW IT 1S STAVENHAGEN. 
Hs: BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN has issued 
a card in reference to some statements in the 
letter of Eugen d’Albert which we lately published. 
He says that the statement that he applied for the 
vacant post of court conductor at Weimar after he 
heard of d’Albert’s appointment is false. Three 
years ago he had expressed to Intendant von Bronsart 
a wish to fill some time the position then held by Dr. 
Lassen, and when, on his American tour, he heard of 
Lassen's retirement he immediately telegraphed from 
New York, under date of March 26, 1895, to Dr. 
Lassen the words ‘‘I am a candidate for the Weimar 
conductorship.” Four days later he heard privately, 
and in two days still later he was informed, in reply 
to a question, by a telegram from the General Intend- 
ance that Herr d’Albert had got the start of him and 

had been appointed Weimar court conductor. 

The statement of these dates will acquit him of the 
charge that he did not apply for the post till he had 
heard of d'Albert’s nomination. ‘‘ However,” he 
continues, ‘‘I1 made donne mine au mauvais jeu and 
declared myself willing in the course of the negotia- 
tions (for the second court conductorship had sud- 
denly become vacant) to accept a position, second 
indeed in rank, but equal in an artistic point of view. 
That Herr d'Albert would not yield to my request is 
to me and many others a proof that he cared more 
for the satisfaction of his vanity than for conscien- 
tious labor in the position at Weimar, which he now 
so despises, but which to me is always sanctified by 
art.” Inthe confidence that nobody who knows him 
will deem him capable of any unfair proceeding, he 
regards the affair as ended. 








BEETHOVENIANA? 

R. SIGMUND AUSTERLITZ, of Vienna, is, 
as he informs us ina letter, a lover of music, 
and has collected, through thick and thin, musical 
manuscripts and autographs of great composers. 
By long and careful study of these documents he 
thinks he has made most phenomenal discoveries, 

which will compel a rewriting of musical history. 

“ My latest discovery,” he writes, ‘‘is an entirely 
unknown work of Beethoven, an opera in three acts 
in his own handwriting in full, and entitled by him, 
‘ Der Edelknecht oder der Gang nach dem Eisenham- 
mer (nach Holbein Friedolin), oper in 3 Anziigen von 
Fischer. Musik von Frank Mejo, mitglieder des 
Theaters zu Breslau.’” 

This work he unhesitatingly assigns to Beethoven 
after a thorough, careful comparison of Beethoven's 
acknowledged handwriting with its orthographic 
peculiarities. As regards the supposed author, Mr. 
Austerlitz says there never was a Frank Mejo, but 
Aug. Wilh. Mejo was music director in Chemnitz in 
1832, and the error in the name arose from Beethoven's 
well-known forgetfulness. Moreover, among ‘‘ many 
other immensely great rarities written by his hand,” 
Mr. Austerlitz is the happy possessor of a sketch of 
‘‘an entirely unknown symphony in two movements, 
a scherzo and finale,” and is willing to submit all 
these things to inspection in Vienna. 

_We have likewise received from this gentleman 
half a dozen fly leaves, in which he seeks to prove 
that Beethoven wrote Cherubini’s Medea, Pacini’s 
Amazilia, Rossini’s Barber of Seville and La Gazza 
Ladra, a book on Thorough Bass, and all sorts of 
things published under the name of utterly unknown 
composers of noble families. These be phenomena 
indeed. But more remain behind, which we need 
not enumerate. ; 

Mr. Austerlitz has a simple method of proving 

Beethoven's authorship of any scrap of music in his 
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collection. Beethoven was short of money, and com- 





posed lots of things, which he sold with permission to 
the buyer of placing his own name onthem. The 
troublesome fact that the handwriting of these vari- 
ous pieces is also very various he explains partly by 
Beethoven's nervous Launenhaftigkeit, partly by his 
desire to disguise his writing so that not even a copy- 
ist could recognize it, and, of course, in after years 
he was too honest to reveal secrets which would 
alienate his more prosperous friends. Copies of works 
by Bach, Handel, Mozart, &c., in the supposed Bee- 
thoven handwriting were, according to Mr. Austerlitz, 
done by him for practice or study. 

Of course this method would prove anybody's 
handwriting to be any other body’s, but it will be as 
useless to argue about this with Mr. Austerlitz as it 
would be to argue with Ignatius Donelly about his 
Bacon-Shakespeare cipher. That way madness lies. 
But the immense quantity of stuff bearing dozens of 
different names, all of which he fancies are by Bee- 
thoven, might make anyone not a crank from Crank- 
ville pause in his wild career. Perhaps we are wrong 
in calling Mr. Austerlitz a crank, but it is more cour- 
teous to do so than to describe him as a harmless 
lunatic or a dealer who wants to pass off his wares on 
unsuspecting and weak minded collectors. 





HANSLICR’S MEMO/RS. 

N a late number of the Xdlnische Zeitung Dr. Otto 
Neitzel devotes a couple of columns to a notice of 
Eduard Hanslick’s last book, Aus Meinem Leben. 
The previous volumes published by the musical augur 
of the beautiful blue Danube were collections of his 
feuilletons in the Weue Freie Presse, but those now un- 
der consideration appeared in the pages of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, and therefore display more unity and co- 
herence than contributions to a daily paper can do. 
Still, as Hanslick has always before his eyes his dear 
Viennese, so light hearted, so averse to the toil of 
thinking, his book is one that can be read by snatches 
over a cup of coffee or under the shade of a tree. 
Perhaps it is too much in the style of the French 
newspaper causerie, with its wit and brilliancy ; but 
this will not surprise anyone who regards Hanslick 
not as esthetic or historical, but as the master of the 
feuilleton. ‘‘One cannot write musical feuilletons, 

year in, year out, with impunity.” 

There is no denying the fact that Hanslick’s influ- 
ence in the field of music has been great, and in 
Vienna, which Wagner called the ‘‘most musical” 
capital, musical history has for a long time been the 
history of Hanslick. For this reason alone this book, 
which might really be called Hanslick’s Memoirs, 
deserves consideration, as we can see in it, more 
clearly than in any of his other productions, the prin- 
ciples and views, the likes and dislikes which guided 
him in his criticisms. Sufficient praise has never 
been given to one quality possessed by Hanslick—his 
absolute sincerity and honesty, the conscientiousness 
of his convictions, the harmony between his views 
and his mode of expressing them. In style his mas- 
ters were Goethe and the French ; but while they 
sharpened his sense of the beautiful, they must be 
accused of placing him in opposition to the dominant 
taste of the day and the great geniuses of our time. 
Goethe, whose soul was kindled by everything that 
touched the heart of man, although he always clothed 
his impressions in perfectly rounded form, has influ- 
enced him less than the French, those born enemies 
of all obscurity and harshness, those sworn friends 
of clarity and brilliancy of style. 

It is to the credit of his honesty that he confesses 
himself to feel only moderate interest in A’schylus, 
Bach and Gluck, and this confession gives us the 
key to his repugnance to Wagner. Hanslick, beyond 
question, when he jested about Wagner's millinery 
bills, led the world to think that this repugnance 
was a mere caprice ; but in reading his expressions 
we must bear in mind the feuilleton habit and the 
wild hostility of the early Wagner fanatics. He says 
with justice: ‘‘I and many others would probably 
have discussed Wagner more calmly if the ludicrous 
exaggerations of our opponents had not quickened 
our pulses.” Nor must it be forgotten that Hanslick, 
when painting the defects of Wagner’s character, re- 
lied on a book, Praeger’s Wagner as I Knew Him, 
which has been proved so erroneous as to be with- 
drawn by the publisher. For the young Wagner 
Hanslick was as warm a champion as he always was 
for Schumann, for Berlioz, for Brahms, all men once 
unduly depreciated. 

Hanslick in this work (Vol. II, p. 228) writes: 
**What I reproach Wagner for is the subordination 
of music to text, the unnatural exaggeration of all 
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expression, the annihilation of the singer, and of 
singing by unvocal phrases and orchestral noise, the 
banishment of vocal melody by declamatory recita- 
tive, his crippling monotony andimmense expansion, 
and the unnatural, stilted march of a diction which is 
repellent to every finer feeling for language.” If 
these words are stripped of their severe tone, do 
they not describe the defects of the music drama? 
Are they quite without justification ? Are not singers, 
who are quite useless in Mozart or Meyerbeer, very 
useful in Wagner opera? At the last musical festi- 
val of the Lower Rhine, Birrenkoven, once a model 
Tamino, refused the tenor part in Haydn's Seasons 
because he had sung too much Wagner; in other 
words, because through singing Wagner he had lost 
the requisite delicacy for the part. Is not the orches- 
tra at Bayreuth sunk or hidden in order that it may 
not overpower the singers? All these things Hans- 
lick may exaggerate, but his judgment finds its best 
explanation in that his art sense stopped where friends 
of art to-day love to linger—on the threshold of the 
Sublime. This is the explanation, too, of his hostility 
to the Greek tragedians, to Gluck and to Bach, and 
finally to Wagner ; he lacked a sense of the Sublime. 

Hanslick therefore was perfectly conscientious 
when he took under his protection Gounod’s Faust or 
Thomas’ Mignon, in which the musically beautiful 
is so conspicuous. More surprising is Hanslick’s zeal 
for Johannes Brahms, the singer of Pessimism, who 
is greatest when lamenting over the insolubility of the 
riddle of the universe, and who, then, assuredly soars 
to the Sublime. It is not this quality that attracts 
. him to Brahms; it is rather his Schumann-like con- 
templativeness, his joy in the naive ; hence he prefers 
the larghetto of the piano quartet to the finale, and 
the third movement of his First Symphony to the 
first. Above all, it is Brahms’ mastery of musical 
form, the quality which makes us regard him as the 
heir of Beethoven, which Hanslick admires, for the 
whole of his work on the ‘‘musically beautiful” is based 
on the proposition that the form of music is its con- 
tents. There is, then, no need of referring to any 
personal influence on the part of Billroth, who could 
not be the foundation of musical taste for so inde- 
pendent a thinker as Hanslick. 

The letters of Billroth which Hanslick published 
show how close was the friendship between the two 
men. It seems as if Hanslick had gradually felt him- 
self isolated by his hostility to Wagner, which shat- 
tered the faith of the public in his infallibility, and 
was glad to have a musician of Billroth’s reputation 
as a witness on his behalf. Billroth is always strik- 
ing and his remarks on Brahms dazzle by the glow 
of their enthusiasm, although his judgment often 
verges on the fanciful. In many instances, too, he 
betrays professional ignorance, as in his criticism on 
the Walkiire, and what he says about Parsifal is 
lamentable and not worthy of publication. 

Hanslick’s views about his influence as a critic are 
given in a dialogue with Billroth. He considers ‘‘ any 
educational influence on the artists” as more than 
doubtful. As a rule the singer or virtuoso regards 
only praise, not blame, and Hanslick confesses that 
in his long experience he recalls very few cases where 
his advice was followed, and these were, almost with- 
out exception, cases of great artists. About the 
decisive influence of criticism on artistic success 
Hanslick makes merry, although artists are fond of 
talking of such influence when they want a flattering 
notice. The influence of criticism on the public is, 
according to Hanslick, merely to be recognized as a 
well grounded confirmation of the public’s instinc- 
tive judgments ; ‘‘ it repeats the low-toned judgment 
of the public with the clearest and strongest instru- 
mentation.” As to the requirements of a critic, he 
writes: ‘‘A man need not be a great composer in 
order to judge another’s composition, but he must 
have made himself, by his own attempts, acquainted 
with the technic of this art, and struggled with its 
difficulties. The first requisite for a critic is ability 
to see correctly and to hear correctly, but he can 
obtain complete certainty only when he adds, even 
with moderate success, the ability to make.” 

Hanslick’s book on the musically beautiful has been 
censured for not being constructive. He confesses 
this in the words that ‘‘ it is merely a kind of sketch, 
a foundation,” and a work in which the negative 
polemic portion exceeds in compass and force the 
positive sympathetic side. Much of the criticism 
this book met with would have been avoided had he 
explained clearly the relation of form and contents 
in music. He was the man to do so, and in the ful- 


fillment of his task to write The Aisthetics of Music. 





But the stars have otherwise decreed. After he left 
an official career to become professor in the Vienna 
University, the history of music exercises too power- 
ful an attraction for him to seek to trace the Ariadne 
thread through the labyrinth of musical esthetics. 
The feuilletonist gradually overtopped the historian, 
and his historical writings became pleasing and easy 
lectures. As has been already said, ‘‘Not even a 
Hanslick can write with impunity, year in and year 
out, musical feuilletons for Vienna.” 





CONSERVATOIRES. 


ORD AUCHINLECK, a canny Scot, who had 
the misfortune of being the father of James 
Boswell, the biographer of the blatant bear whom 
booksellers’ hacks and newspaper fakirs revere as 
Glorious Sam, described that celebrity as a ‘‘ dominie 
that keepit a schule, and ca’ed it an academy.” 

What he would have said to the crowd of piano 
strumers who cannot play, and of singing teachers 
who cannot sing, and of composers who never did 
compose, and who all, singly or together, call them- 
selves in some cases a conservatory may be left to the 
imagination ; we have to deal with facts, and conserva- 
tories now rage and devastate the world. The Ger- 
mans, with their practical good sense, call most of 
their institutions by the vernacular term “high 
schools,” but still here and there one of them will re- 
mind the world that it has received a classical educa- 
tion, and names itself conservatorium. The English, 
fearing lest the English word conservatory should 
suggest a hothouse for orchids and palms and maiden- 
hair ferns, where youth may flirt between the dances, 
borrow the French term conservatoire. Well, a rose 
by any other name will smell as sweet ; still we cannot 
quite forget that the French term conservatoire is 
adopted from the Italian conservatorio, an institution 
to ‘‘ conserve” as well as cultivate the science of music, 
From the conservatorio of Naples in 1537 to the con- 
servatory of Podunk in 1895 there is a long step; the 
latter is a mere title to his workshop assumed by some 
one who ‘‘keeps a school, and calls it an academy.” 
What do our conservatories nowadays conserve? 

Our British contemporaries are now exercised re- 
specting what they are pleased to call, in the French 
of Stratford-atte-Bow, conservatoires, and great is 
the influx of letters about these terrible Jabberwocks. 
One of the correspondents of the London Sunday 
Times, who rejoices in the same name as the melan- 
choly Jacques, attributes much of the evil of which 
one gentleman complains to the ‘‘ignorance of pa- 
rents (provincial especially).” What sort of wild 
fowl a parent (provincial especially) may be we do 
not know, but we extend to him our sympathy. What 
can a parent (provincial especially) know ‘‘ as to the 
relative value of the certificates, diplomas, &c., 
offered to successful candidates by the innumerable 
examining bodies who lie in wait for fees? The vast 
gulf which separates the Royal College and Royal 
Academy of Music from all other institutions in the 
country as regards trustworthiness seems to be but 
feebly recognized, and, as a result, dozens of self 
constituted bodies put themselves forward, and by 
bold advertisement secure quite as much confidence 
among a certain class as the two national institutions 
and the ‘Associated Board’ which they have com- 
bined to create.” 

We have no Royal College or Royal Academy, but 
what does an American parent know of our so-called 
conservatories? Next to nothing. Let him console 
himself, as the aforesaid Jacques does, by reflecting 
“that persons calling themselves artists should 
speculate upon this weakness of human nature is of 
course deplorable, but it is only another weakness of 
human nature, and for my part I don’t see that the 
harm done is very great. To have successfully 
passed an examination in music, even at one of the 
‘bogus’ eolleges, is surely better than not to have 
studied earnestly at all, and in any case the fuss 
made by these ‘exams,’ and the value attached to 
them, are at least a recognition of the fact that a 
good musical education is worth having. Was this 
much acknowledged thirty years ago?” 

Another correspondent of the same paper, who 
signs himself Ehrenfechter, is a pronounced pessimist 
as regards the future of Great Britain, the kingdom 
of Man and the Channel Islands. He exclaims: 

‘‘From a matter of fact point of view matters stand 
thus: Many formerly highly remunerative invest- 
ments, for instance, in house property, have fallen to 
an alarming degree ; vast extents of landed estates 
lie uncultivated ; commerce is at low ebb. Hence 





the class of people who would not think of patroniz 
ing a public conservatoire, and formerly able and 
willing to pay fees far above those charged at a pub- 
lic institute to a noted specialist. This class, then, 
on whom the latter has principally to rely for sup- 
port, are (no doubt, with exceptions) compelled by 
force of circumstances to economize, a point on which 
I am enabled to speak from personal experience.” 

A third writer, who modestly signs himself ‘‘ One 
who has sacrificed much for musical art,” thinks that 
music schools will not be discontinued in consequence 
of their failure to produce even a fair percentage of 
real musicians, because there are too many of them in- 
terested in them as a matter of business and money 
making.” He then enumerates the pros and cons of 
conservatoires as follows: 

“The school or college can only do the rough, rudi- 
mentary work ; the idiosyncrasies of the individual 
can only be noted by the private tutor, the master 
artist in his own atelier; and it is the qualified musi- 
cian’s example and influence which mould and guide 
the artistic tendencies of his disciples. The hurry 
and jostling of a daily visit to a music school, fre- 
quently involving a journey of many miles, and the 
concomitant evils likely to arise from irregular food, 
unsuitable association and wasted hours, cannot fail 
to be serious obstacles to all students, particularly to 
girls.” 

But he adds, on the other hand, O young men and 
maidens, O all ye green things upon the earth, ‘‘ we 
have to consider the pleasure young people fre- 
quently feel at being freed from restraint, and of 
meeting others who are avowedly in pursuit of the 
same object, who discourse, moreover, about music 
(and other matters). Then there are the meetings 
for choral and orchestral practice, and the excite- 
ments of the concerts, and last but not least the 
medals, diplomas and caudal appendages in the 
shape of several letters declaring their qualifications.” 

Caudal appendages is a good phrase. But in his 
concluding remarks he assumes a more serious tone, 
and utters words which may well be pondered in this 
hemisphere, where the Bacillus Conservatorius Edax 
puts in a good deal of fine work. ‘‘ By all means let 
music schools do their best ; time will show their real 
worth, but meanwhile they should be known to be 
what they are, ‘Trade monopolies,’ and they ought 
not under the guise of philanthropy to obtain grants 
from the state or corporate bodies, or subscriptions 
from the public, to subsidize a few professors to the 
greatinjury of others.” 

In England it will be seen that the war is between 
private teachers and the so-called music schools. 








A NEW WIDOR COMPOSITION. 
NEW organ composition by C. M. Widor is some- 
thing that will interest all lovers of the king of 
instruments. The well-known publishing house of 
Schott, of London, Paris, Brussels and Mayence, 
printed the piece in excellent style. It is called 
Symphonie Gothique, and bears the opus number 70. 
The inscription is, ‘‘In memoriam sancti Andoéni 
Rothomayensis.” 

The first movement is in C minor—an allegro 
moderato, broad, dignified and written in a scholarly 
fashion. The andante in E flat contains a charming 
theme pastoral in character and announced by the 
flute. The third movement, a scherzo in six-eight 
tone and in G minor, gives us a taste of Widor’s skill 
in fugal writing. The theme is sprightly and is thor- 
oughly well developed. The last movement is in C. 

The entire work is well worthy of the consideration 
of organists, although it sheds no new light on the 
marked musical gifts of its composer. 








Letters from Johann Strauss and Jean de Reszke.— 
Mr. Rudolph Aronson, who has been devoting much time 
to composition of late, has received the following letter 
from Johann Strauss : 

‘* Heartfelt thanks for the dedication to me of your en- 
chanting (reizenden) Strauss Jubilee Waltz.” 

From Jean de Reszké: 

‘I thank you extremely, as well as your brother, for the 
charming Polish Mazurka which you so kindly dedicated 
tous. The composition will recail to us the sympathy 
(which the Polish title suggests) we have met with in 
America and the composer friend who has so well illus- 
trated it. Accept the assurance, dear sir and friend, of our 
most affectionate and devoted consideration.” 

Mr. Aronson has just forwarded to Herr Eduard Strauss, 
Vienna, orchestra parts of his (Aronson's) latest Gallant and 
Gay March, Up to Date Waltzes and Little Duchess 


Gavot. 
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All my lamp_now drop by drop doth burn. 
With one last flickering sigh I lose its light. 
Witheut a friend, a dog, to whom to turn 
I weep alone in shade of darkest night. 


Behind, if I but turned my head that way 

I'd see, for there a phantom doth stand fast, 
A fatal witness of a bygone day 

Spectre in rags of youthful bliss long past. 


My dream is dead—no hope it may revive 
Time passeth—that impostor Pride 
All my young days to nothingness did drive 
As they the flock and he their shepherd guide. 
Like rising wave of useless Dead Sea tide 
Over my corpse in quiet tomb asleep 
Doth steal forgetfulness of all the world outside 
And over me while still alive doth creep. 
Oh, cold the night! Oh, night how drear! 
My hand doth press a palpitating breast. 
What are those sounds ill-omened that I hear? 
What knocks so loudly in my hollow chest? 
Who art thou, speak—oh Being hard to tame. 
Who frettest thus shut up in morta! frame? 
A voice replies—a voice with mournful tone: 
Lam thy heart-- Love I have never known. 
—Louis BOUILHET. 
HOSE lovely lines of the friend of Baudelaire and 
Flaubert are quoted in Maxime du Camp's 
Recollections of a Literary Life. Who Englished 
them I do not know. The poem, little known, is ex- 
quisite, and is as du Camp truly says, at once an ex- 
Bouilhet and 
As perfect 


planation as well as a confession. 
Flaubert loved their art and not women. 
as is the latter’s work it needs the crowning touch of 


warm, red blooded love. Bouilhet found this out for 
himself but too late. 
” ad = 

I often wonder if Gustave Flaubert, Michael An- 
gelo, Chopin or Keats had married whether the world 
would have been as rich in artistic treasures. A table 
which would set forth the intellectual products of 
married and unmarried men and women might settle 
the stale inquiry, Is marriage a success on $7 a week? 

* 
* * 

After all isn’t it nobler to make one woman un- 
happy by marrying, than all this talk of living for 
one’s art! I hate that phrase. ‘‘ My art is all I live 
for,” screams the soubrette, and then you begin to 
suspect her motive. The lady flute player sneers at 
Marie Bashkirtseff, and hints of a truncated life ; but 
Marie aspired, or at least the man who wrote her 
diary says so. Better to have lived and loved than 
be divorced without alimony. 

Ah me! this is a cruel world for artists. 

* 
* ” 

Alexander Dumas recently held forth in the Paris 
Figaro, He speaks of health, wealth and wisdom. 
The men who rejoice in their celebrity, he says, are 
simpletons ; the men who are proud of their genius 
are fools. He also advises men to avoid women be- 
fore twenty and after forty. He lived up to this him- 
self, as he married again the other day, and he is an 
old bird, too. The one thing worth the living is to 
marry, raise a huge family, get into debt, be thor- 
oughly miserable, love your wife, even though ugly, 
and laugh at art as a silly toy. 

Much more do I enjoy the title of Kate Masterson’s 
new play, How to Lead a Double Life on $9 a Week. 

It is folly to prescribe rules of life to the artist. 
The artist is an Anarch ; he is autonomous. If he is 
not he is not an artist, which remark has a fine old 
Irish ring to it, but it goes, nevertheless. 


Of course you know that Max Alvary returns this 
season. He will be one of Walter Damrosch’s first 
tenors. Alvary is a tremendous favorite on the road 
with the women ; indeed, he still is a pet in this city. 
A few years ago girls of all sizes and ages, everything 





in fact between four and eighty, fought for the 
privilege of merely touching the tenor’s hand as he 
emerged from the stage entrance of the Metrepolitan 
Opera House. 

While on last spring’s Western tour the train 
stopped at a little way station, and the Damrosch 
company got off and walked about. Near the station 
stood a cow which mournfully regarded Alvary. The 
tenor, with outstretched hands, said amiable things 
in German, and attempted to stroke her lonely whisk- 
ers. Suddenly the animal snorted, then, giving 
forth a dismayed bellow, she galloped furiously 
away. 

‘*Ha, Alvary!” said Conrad Behrens, the heavy 
basso, ‘‘that is the first female that ever refused to 
be cajoled by you!” 

Alvary blushed. 

Was the cow bashful? Perhaps she did not under- 
stand German! 

* - * 

Do not suppose that the office boy has been a lag- 
gard in the race with modernity. He is as century- 
end-ish as his masters. 

I sent a stripling to E. D. Price, the millionaire 
press agent of Proctor’s Pleasure Palace. With the 
lad went an order for two seats. I waited long and 
impatiently. After many hours the boy turned up. 
He had a toothpick in his mouth, but had not been 
drinking. 

I amiably asked for the answer. He handed me a 
torn seat check, remarking that. he had been greatly 
amused by the elephants. This pleased me, as I am 
for amusing the world. Panem et Circenses, I 
thought, and asked for more news. 

‘‘I handed your letter in at the box office and the 
gentleman gave me a ticket and said, ‘Present this 
to the doorkeeper.’” 

‘“‘And so you did?” I asked, as even a tentative 
student of human nature would have been inter- 
ested. 

** I did, and the show was bully,” he answered. 

I can assure Mr. Price and also Mr. Proctor that 
heartfelt criticism of this sort is of the rarest value. 

Later the precious lad was heard extolling my 
methods, and seats for the opera were hinted at. 
What do you think of him? 


I am delighted to learn that we may hear Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride. It is a masterpiecein miniature, full 
of nature, grace and melody. Smetana was Antonin 
Dvorak’s master, and a worthy master of a famous 
pupil. Only I sometimes wonder if the older man’s 
reputation has not suffered because of the contem- 
poraneous celebrity of Dvorak. At all events Bo- 
hemia can well be proud of two such names, 

We have not had much of Smetana’s music. Mr. 
Seidl and Mr. Damrosch have given at long intervals 
overtures and selections from his symphonic work, 
but his name stands for nothing as yet. I sincerely 
hope that the Bartered Bride will not be butchered 
as was Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana at its pre- 
mier in this city. The latter opera never recovered 
from the shock of its early mistreatment. I hear that 
Mr. J. C. Duff's company may present Bartered Bride 
at the Garrick. If so, in the name of good art and 
common sense let him engage a strong company. If 
the opera is nota success here the blame must be 
entirely laid-to an inadequate production. 

Ihave the score and know whereof I speak. 


I was amused at the numerous Irving interviews. 
Especially was I edified by Mr. Irving’s remarks on 
the Ibsen plays. To young Laurence Reamer he 
said that Doll’s House had no “real breadth of inter- 
est.” 

Good heavens! Mr. Irving, what do you want? 
Humanity is the same up in Norway. To be sure the 
Ibsen technic does not demand calcium lights. It 
does not emphasize the note of melodrama, and above 
all it does insist upon naturalism. And naturalism 
is the arrow which is not in. your quiver—a quiver 
so well stocked with theatrical tricks. 

Irving reminds me of the playwright who told me 
that he despised the Ibsen plays. 

‘‘Why?” Lasked. He told me that he hated them. 
I then questioned him closely. Result, he had never 
read one nor had he seen one acted. 

Irving says that he has not read Ibsen, and there 
you are, as they irrelevantly remark in Merrie 
England. ees 

I can’t for the life of me understand how The 
Chieftain can be aught than a success. It is not bril- 
liant, nor is it especially witty, but it is not vulgar, it 





reeks not of Tenderloin slang. Like a few others, 1 
prefer to take my ball game neat. It does not please 
me to be forced to listen to a score of topical verses 
in which the technical terms of the ball field are in- 
troduced. And I am sure the women that throng our 
theatres could spare the delicate allusions to bob- 
tail flushes and a merry, merry jagletto—to use an 
Italian phrase. 

But we are such idealists—we Americans—that we 
even idealize our small vices—hence the topical allu- 
sions to yacht races never sailed. 

Quoth the Dun-raven, Never more! 

* 
* * 

Seriously, I grew quite pleased with The Chief- 
tain after the curtain rose on the second act, and as 
for the much abused first act, I can only assure you 
that even its archaic quality is more refreshing than 
some latterday stuff I wot off. 

But Burnand’s book is a bore. 

* 
, * 

It is by the editor of that charnel house of British 
humor, Punch. Mr. Burnand wrote it about 1869, and 
then it was called ‘‘The Contrabandesta.” Arthur 
Sullivan contributed the music. After two decades 
and more the old work was unearthed, and with a 
new second act it was given to the London world De- 
cember 12, 1894, with its present title. Francis Wil- 
son is now playing the opera at Abbey's Theatre, and 
successfully. 

It is moderately funny, and with the exception of 
the clever handling of Where Did You Get That Hat? 
the first act is rather dull, although well made. The 
second act skates on thin ice, but the music saves it. 
Sir Arthur has borrowed many hints from Carmen, 
especially in the quintet in which /wanita, Jnez, 
Gomez, José and Sancho participate. It has a touch 
of the smuggler’s music in the second act of Carmen. 
Griggs relation of the rout of the brigands is capital, 
although it does not approach appreciably the famous 
recitation of the execution in The Mikado. 

Even if his melodic invention has failed him, 
Sullivan's (or to give him his right name, Solomon) 
technical skill is a source of untiring delight. This 
second act is stuffed with good things. And it is very 
well done by the Wilson Opera Company. Mr. Wil- 
son is at his best, and he is ably aided by Rhys 
Thomas, John Brand, Joseph Miron, whose huge 
voice and subtle ‘‘mug” are always in evidence ; 
Christie MacDonald, of ‘‘Sphinx ” fame, Alice Hol- 
brooke, a comely girl, who dances and sings well, and 
of course charming Lulu Glaser. Miss Glaser really 
sings nowadays. She has been studying to some 
purpose. 

The Chieftain is not a record breaking work, but it 
is an agreeable one. 5 

* * 

Francis Wilson has improved, or else he has been 
converted to more artistic faiths, or else something 
is the matter, He was so fond of startling us with 
that barbaric yawp of his, as Walt Whitman hath it, 
that the very rooftops of the world resounded. 

All that is dropped, or is used merely as an artistic 
accent to heighten the effect of a line. As for tone 
production, Mr. Wilson is as far removed as ever from 
the Jean de Reszké standard. In a vocal catch-as- 
catch-can with Jeff De Angelis, Francis Wilson would 
probably emerge a battered winner, which is claim- 
ing much, I know. 

What I really mean is that Frankie can sing 
throatier and remain alive longer than any man on 
this planet. De Angelis follows a suspicious second, 
and prancing in the middle distance comes, of course, 
my old friend, the Brunhilde of the Bowery, Friulein 
Marguerite Openthroat Cline. 

* 
* * 

As in The Merry Monarch, Wilson makes a pre- 
cipitate entrance. He is a human avalanche, but 
this same entrance does not compare with his dignified 
descent in the operetta I have just named. The ele- 
ment of surprise, the unexpected, always gave Wil- 
son’s audiences a genuine shock. The Chieftain is 
well worth seeing, the charming concerted music in 
the second act being the chief attraction. 


Of course, I saw the Duke and Vanderbilt and 
Dunraven Tuesday night of last week at Abbey's 
Theatre. They disdained the cheap publicity of a 
box, and sat in the body of the house. 

I witnessed a trifling incident just as the second 
act went on which proves a woman’s wit. The cur- 
tain was up when I ran post haste through the short 
lobby. But I got no further than the door. In the 
hands of two of Mr. Schoeffel’s officials was a power- 
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fully built, bull necked man, who looked like a Ger- 
man and fought like anIrishman. The struggle was 
fierce, and all the fiercer because a silent one. With 
eyes set in drunken rage, this monster struggled to 
get in the theatre. Twice he sent his opponents, 
small men both, spinning about the marble floor. 
Hats were knocked off, coats torn and dirtied, but 
the man could not get in, neither could he be put 


out. 
* 
* * 


The two men who opposed him were wiry and 
plucky. Mind you, not a word, hardly a sound, for 
the fighting group slid about the slippery floor almost 
noiselessly. A woman, probably the man’s wife, 
would make an inrush and implore him in whispers 
to come away. But he only saw blood. 

Then a tall, chocolate colored porter jumped in and 
the wiggling mass was soon on the sidewalk. In- 
stantly there was a hueandcry. A crowd collected, 
and in the dim background of Gotham life the inevi- 
table policeman was slowly seen. 

Then the woman, not the new but the old woman, 
rose to the situation, and rushing to the rescue, with 
the fellow’s overcoat on her arm, she grasped his 
crazy wrist. What she said, what hypnotic influence 
she exerted, I know not. Her whole life went into the 
exclamation : 

‘Carl, for God's sake, come away with me!” 

Certain it was the giant pitched forward, and 
away they were before the approaching policeman 
could cry Jack Rob—I mean Jack Roosevelt ! 


+ 
~ * 


Then the three doughty warriors of the theatre 
smiled an etiolated smile, dusted their damages and 
returned to duty. When I went in the audience was 
enjoying the play, for not a sound had been heard, 
yet a human gorilla had been disporting in the vici- 
nage. I felt like echoing the aged peddler’s remark 
after he landed on the sidewalk of commerce : 

** Mein Gott, vot a system!” 


* 
* * 


Someone went to see De Courcelle, the author of 
Gigolette and Le Collier de la Reine, in Paris, one day 
lastsummer. He has made a pot of money with these 
two successes and he lives quite en prince. 

On the occasion I speak of he was sitting on his 
bed, his clothes in disorder, his face pale, and talking 
to him in the most eloquent fashion was a tall hand- 
some man. 

When the third person appeared De Courcelle cried 
out in true dramatic accents : 

**She has left me!” 

His chére amie, the worshipped one. She who must 
be obeyed, the Woman of Thirty, had flitted away 
between two days and the playwright was mad with 
grief. Everything was done to console him. She 
had been with him eight years—eight years of hap- 
piness—eight years one grand sweet song, as G. 
Cleveland might have remarked. The friend sug- 
gested all sorts of delicate plans for forgetfulness. 

“If you can get through the night, this one awful 
night, you will pull through,” he said, in experienced, 
kindly tones. It struck my informant as something 
too deep for tears and too tenderfor laughter. So he 
compromised and smiled. 

You might have supposed that the patient was 
getting over an attack of jagomania and was resort- 
ing to these little comforts to enable him to sleep it 
off. 

But De Courcelle was not so appeased. He was 
feverish, he was frank, he was reminiscent. As only 
a Frenchman could he pointed out love’s landmarks 
in the apartments. Here Clairette (or Clotilde) had 
sat, wept, sung, sipped and laughed. 

At last, breaking down utterly, he sobbed. 
spair his friend uttered an oath. 

** De Courcelle, friend, artist, make a play of it.” 

As magic the suggestion worked. The dramatist 
mastered the man, the artist, the lover, and his sanity 
was restored. We may, I suppose, soon expect a 
play with ‘‘a strong heart interest,” as they say on 
upper Broadway, from the pen of the popular play- 
wright. * 


In de- 


It always gives me supreme joy to retail a scandal. 
Why, I ask in irritable accents, should the sex that 
aspire to visible bifurcation be privileged in the mat- 
ter of tittle-tattle? 

The agony is over and there are two of them! 

I know that sounds sweetly mysterious; nor will I 
give you the facts in their nudity. 


Once upon a time there was a singer. She was 


pretty, plump and penniless. Someone, enraptured 





with her voice and spine, sent her to Paris. Her 
mamma went along, but that made no difference. 

Then the young woman became famous. She did 
not get drunk and stagger about the stage like her 
compatriots, neither did she scale the dizzy heights 
of art. 

She posed and said ‘‘ Behold!” 

Paris held its breath for a moment and then bought 
eagerly at the box office. A composer, grown gray 
in the service of Art and Venus, worshiped at the 
shrine. 

She returned to America, but did not sing as well 
as the cables swore she did. 

Heigh-ho! Another young man cropped up and 
more gossip. Then lapses from the public, gossip 
again—adipose gossip and a flight seaward. 

London and scandal. Indignant denials, family 
ruptures and the advent of twins. Fancy! 

Of all this I am assured. Once more with cele- 
brated serenity the singer sings, and two little 
hearts that feed as one clamor for more et mére. 
O Mores! O Castoria! 4% 


A French provincial newspaper, which boasts of 
its large circulation, publishes the following naive 
announcement on the subject of a charity concert: 
‘*We advise all our readers to ‘secure their seats in 
advance, on account of the smallness of the hall, 
which only holds about fifty persons.” 


a 
* * 


‘Can you tell me, Professor,” asked Grigsby, 
‘what an ‘extempore pianist’ is? I see that the per- 
formances of such a pianist are advertised.” 

“Certainly,” said the Professor. ‘‘Ex, out of: 
tempo, time; an extempore pianist is one that plays 
out of time.” 

This I found in the Boston Zranscripz. 


* 
* - 


The meaning of the different keys in music is thus 
set down in a letter written in 1808 and printed in a 
book entitled Letters on the Celebrated Composer 
Haydn : 

F—This key is rich, mild, sober and contemplative. 

D minor possesses the same qualities, but of a 
heavier and darker cast; more doleful, solemn and 
grand. 

C—Bold, vigorous and commanding ; suited to the 
expression of war and enterprise. 

A Minor—Plaintive, but not feeble. 

G—Gay and sprightly ; being the medium key it is 
adapted to the greatest range of subjects. 

E Minor—Persuasive, soft and tender. 

D—Ample, grand and noble ; having more fire than 
C, it is suited to loftiest purposes. 

B Minor—Bewailing, but in too high atone to ex- 
cite commiseration. 

A—Golden, warm and sunny. 

F Sharp Minor—Mournfully grand. 

E—Bright and pellucid, adapted to brilliant sub- 
jects. 

B—Keen and piercing ; seldom used. 

B Flat—The least interesting of any. It has not 
sufficent fire to render it majestic or grand, and is too 
dull for song. 

G Minor—Meek and pensive. 
ancholy. 

E Flat—Full and mellow, sombre, soft and beauti- 
ful. It is a key in which all musicians delight. 
Though less decided in character than some of the 
others, the regularity of its beauty renders it a uni- 
versal favorite. 

C- Minor—Complaining, having something of the 
cast of B minor. 

A Flat—The most lovely of the tribe. Unassum- 
ing, gentle, soft, delicate and tender, having none of 
the pertness of A in sharps. Every author has been 
sensible to the charm of this key, and has reserved it 
for the expression of his most refined sentiments. 

F Minor—Religious, penitential and gloomy. 

D Flat—Awfully dark. 

* * 

I am assured, says the Xea/m, that the new woman 
movement has found its way into Mohammedan cir- 
cles in Burmah. A Mohammedan maiden named 
Ameena fell in love with a Chinese youth with the 
less beautiful name of Bain. Bain affected the con- 
certina and took a delight in playing it in public. His 
musical efforts reached the ears of the beautiful 
Ameena, and had the magical effect of making Bain 
seem lovely in her eyes, while as yet Bain knew 
nothing of his conquest. One evening, hearing the 
troubadour in the distance, Ameena signalled him to 
her side, and announced her intention of accompany- 


Replete with mel- 





ing him in his musicalrambles. Nothing loath, Bain 
waited for her until she had gone back into the house 
to fetch a bundle. As they walked to the riverside, 
she told him that she loved him, and asked if he felt 
inclined to reciprocate her passion. Bain rose to the 
occasion and said he was willing. Ameena ther took 
sole control, and announced her plan of action. She 
was to kidnap him and hide him in the jungle. 

Bain consented with the true courtesy of a musical 
Chinaman, and for four days lay hid in the jungle at 
the mercy of the beautiful Ameena. When they were 
missed, a search party was instituted, and the hiding 
place of the kidnapped Chinaman discovered. When 
brought before the police, scorning to lie, Bain put 
all the blame where blame was due, and accused 
Ameena of having kidnapped him. Unabashed, 
Ameena accepted all responsibility, and alleged love 
as her excuse. When ordered to give up Bain and 
return to her parents, she refused to do either. swear- 
ing she would rather die on the spot than surrender - 
her Bain. Love conquered, and Ameena left the 
guard house in triumph with the mean spirited musi- 
cian. It is now rumored that another Mohammedan 
maiden cannot be found. 

* 
* - 

One of the latest number of the Keynote Series 
(Roberts Brothers) is called The Mirror of Music. It 
is by Stanley V. Makower, and Aubrey Beardsley has 
made a picture of a big lady angel playing a three 
string double bass, her wings meanwhile flapping in 
the heavenly breeze. I think that it is intended to 
be a picture of Lady Jane, née Mikado, jerking music 
in the Elysian Potter Fields. 

* 
* * 

But the story. Phew! and likewise ‘“‘ wot t’ell.” 
It is the story of a musical Marie Bashkirtseff. The 
young woman's conduct is so odd that she keeps a 
diary so as to save her degenerate remarks. Full of 
the lust of music she plays the piano with fury and 
her fingers. Her parents watch her closely. One 
night while she is playing the Aveu in Schumann's 
Carneval she sees her father pale. She determines 
to get at his secret. Then she discovers that her 
grandmother died mad. Immediately this strange 
young woman composes an opera, which is sung in 
the dark, and she is locked up in a lunatic asylum. 
She ran away with a violinist with a lean, brilliant 
technic, whose eyes glow like drunken saucers. 

Dio Mio, how those eyes needed an optician’s care. 
They bulged with love, but they kept out of the way 
when the poor wretch they lured went insane. 

The book is full of musical examples. Poor Chopin 
is levied upon and so is Beethoven. The first move- 
ment of the Kreutzer sonata and parts of the Appas- 
sionata crop up as danger signals whenever the girl 
is about to change her petticoats or shift the cut, as 
they say in railroad circles. 

On page 117 something is told and told wonderfully 
well, The flower symbolism is charming. 

* 
* * 

The style is rotten-ripe in its lushness and color. 
The analysis of the slowly creeping madness is well 
done, but it jars finally on the nerves, She goes mad, 
and like Schumann hears one tone. It gets lower in 
pitch, and it strikes B flat in the bass clef, the island 
of music (and madness) is reached. 

She hears the crash of planets and other noises, and 
sees the Tower, a tower something like the squab 
tower to which Childe Roland came, and dauntiessly 
blew his slug horn. The song she heard was this : 

“There is a great mirror made of bright metal. 

** Outside it is a mighty power. 

“The reflection of the power in the mirror—is the 
world. 

“And the influence of the power on the mirror 
draws sound from the metal, and thisis music. 

‘The reflection depends not on the sound, nor the 
sound on the reflection. 

“* But both depend on the power. 

“‘And the power depends on nothing, for it is ab- 
solute. 

“It is vain to seek a meaning in the world ; itis 
vain to seek a meaning in music, 

“The sound of rushing water is beautiful. 
who shall account for it by reason? 

‘« The world has been unfolded to you; you know 
its beauty. 

“ Itis a great poem. 

** And there is music to it—a chord in the minor. 

** And the chord is unresolved.” 


= 
* * 


After this combination of Genesis, as rewritten by 
Arthur Schopenhauer, and a handbook on acoustics, 


Yet 
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the young girl goes stark raving crazy, but not before 
she has had a child (of the brain) born to her, and 
the child’s name is Truth. 

This beats the old well-bottom theory. Perhaps 
Truth may be found in a Keely institute. 

Who knows. 

The man who caused the trouble, the fiddler with 
the calcium gig-lamps in his skull, kept the diary 
reverently until, asked one day in the smoking room 
of a London club his taste in femininity, he trotted 
out this same diary, and the club read and enjoyed. 

The book closes with a few bars from the first 
movement of the Appassionata sonata. It appears that 
Sarah Kaftal heard them before she died, ‘‘ but did 
not recognize their source” because the notes oc- 
curred in inverse order, 

Now how in the name of moonshine and mud did 
the man find this out? 

No wonder she died crazy. I once heard a Chopin 
valse played backward ina graphophone and it drove 


me to sobriety. 
> / * 


If you have never suffered from that most spiritual 
of catarrhs—hay fever—you cannot conceive its 
subtle tortures. Even The Mirror of Music is mild 
compared with the sinister sneeze of September ! 








Wagner Opera in Munich. 
MUNICH, August 20, 1895. 
HE first performance of the Nibelungen-Trilogie 
Rheingold took place last night. The house was 
well nigh full, and among the spectators were various mem- 
bers of the royal families, Otto Schelper, from Leipsic, 
sang A/berich in splendid style. I was glad to see him on 
our Munich stage once more. He had delighted many 
hearers last summer in the same rOle, and if possible his 
voice charmed us even more on this occasion. I undoubt- 
edly place him in the first rank of Wagnerian vocalists. 
Alberich's companion, Mime, was well represented by 
Herr Lieban (Royal Court Theatre, Berlin). The Rhine- 
daughters’ terzett was nota great success. Frl. Traub- 
man (Hamburg) was by far the most satisfactory of the 
three Rhine maidens ; her voice is rich and full of sweet- 
ness. The other two were rendered by Frau Strauss de 
Ahna aad Frau Ernst. Great praise is due to Herr Vogel, 
who has for many years been the great favorite of the 
Munich operatic gcers. His representation of Loge was 
perfect, full of animation and vigor. His voice sounded as 
fresh as ever. 

I venture to advise him not to overrate his own strength, 
and to economize his vocal powers as much as possible. 
Herr Bruck was good in his part of Wotan, although his 
veice sounded fatigued toward the end of the evening. 
Fricka and Freta were well impersonated by Frl. Frank 
and Fri. Borchers respectively ; the former was dignified 
and imposing, the latter graceful and charming. Wie- 
gand as Fafner and Bauberger as Faso/¢ were worthy 
exponents of their parts. As regards scenery there was 
much left to be desired. The somewhat faded rainbow 
would be the better for a ‘‘ touch up,” and the effect of light 
thrown on Erda might have been managed with greater 
skill. The orchestra was excellent, and Fischer conducted 
in a masterly way. 

AUGUST 21, 

Yesterday’s representation of Die Walkiire was a great 
success. With the exception of Miss Traubman, one of the 
Walkiren, the singers all belonged to our Munich stage. 
Miss Bettaque undertook to sing Szeg/inde, and her per- 
formance must be recognized as a good one. Friulein 
Frank as /ricka was first rate, especially noble and power- 
ful in her wrath. She was also heard to great advantage 
as Grimgerde, one of the Walkuren. Brucks, who evi- 
dently had reserved his voice on the Rheingold night in 
order to produce greater effect as Wotan. was indeed bet- 
ter than ever, and won hearty applause. Vogl’s Szegmund 
was remarkable for youthful vigor; he was at his best in the 
stronger and more passionately emotional moments of his 
part. Wiegand as Hunding displayed fine vocal effects, 
and Frau Moran-Olden as #rinfilde called forth, as usual, 
unlimited admiration and applause. Her duet with Wotan 
in the third act was beautiful and deeply moved the au- 
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dience. The orchestra, with Fischer as conductor, mas- 
tered its gigantic task in the most exemplary way. 

The densely filled house (the majority of the audience 
were foreigners of all nationalities) bestowed enthusiastic 
applause on the artists and distinguished Fischer with spe- 


cial demonstrations. 
AUGUST 23. 


I heard Siegfried last night. Mime and A/berich were 
again impersonated by Lieban and Schelper. The former's 
Mime was splendid, His acting of the demon-like dwarf 
was excellent, and the vocal part—a very difficult one— 
was splendidly sustained throughout the whole performance. 
Alberich, the gloomy spirit of evil, was full of interest to 
us. Schelper displayed phenomenal strength of voice and 
impressed us deeply. Wiegand sang Fa/ner with his usual 
ability. The effect of his voice, heard through the singing 
tube, was impressive (the singing, fire emitting dragon 
seemed to be a source of infinite amusement to a number 
of Frenchmen present. Their nationality is largely repre- 
sented on Wagner nights). The other singers must also 
be mentioned as having afforded much satisfaction. Vogl 
was as usual in great form. His Sieg/rzed was noble and 
sympathetic. His dialogue with the forest bird (Fri. 
Traubman) was rich in poetic charm. Herr Birrenkoven 
was to have filled the réle of Svegfrzed, but was prevented 
from fulfilling his engagement at the last moment. Vogl 
kindly offered to take his place, thus setting himself a for- 
midable task in this year’s Wagner performances. Frau 
Moran-Olden’s Prinhéilde created a furore, and she was 
rewarded with a magnificent laurel wreath. Fischer, the 


conductor, likewise gained brilliant applause. 
AUGUST %. 


A brilliant performance of Die Gétterdimmerung last 
night brought this year’s performances of the Ring toa 
conclusion. The manner in which this extremely difficult 
task was accomplished deserves all the more praise when 
one thinks that the composer's ideas of stage arrangements 
were extraordinary and that the greatest difficulties are to 
be coped with to put his ideas into execution. The au- 
dience, chiefly composed of international elements, was 
most appreciative. The rdle of Siegfried was rendered by 
Vogl, who was the great attraction of the evening. In 
fact, Siegfried must be said to be his finest impersonation 
of Wagner’s heroes. His conception of this extremely try- 
ing part was grand and his depth of pathos trilled the 
hearts of everyone present. Equal praise is due to Moran 
Olden, whose rich, powerful voice and interesting render- 
ing of the part of Brunhilde excited the warmest enthus- 
iasm. She sang with passionate, dramatic fervor and 
charmed every musical ear. Schelper (Leipsic) sang 
Alverich and obtained the same success in this part of the 
Tetralogy as before. 

One might suggest to him greater moderation of vocal 
display throughout the part. Wiegand as Hagen was good, 
but at times his memory failed him, a regrettable circum- 
stance, considering the importance of his réle. Fraulein 
Dressler as Gutrune and Bauberger as Gunther were in 
every way worthy representatives of their respective parts. 
Bauberger has undoubted talent, and when practice and 
experience have stamped their mark on his acting his suc- 
cess will be assured. Frau Staudigl, of Berlin, as Wa/- 
traute gave great satisfaction. Her voice is as sympa- 
thetic as ever. She decidedly, however, made a mistake 
in directing it more toward the audience than to Brin- 
hilde, with whom she is in dialogue. The opera was 
mounted with splendid magnificence, and the audience 
rewarded both the conductor (Fischer), who mastered his 
orchestra in splendid style, and the artists with acclama- 


tions of the highest gratification. 
AUGUST 28, 


Yesterday’s representation of Tristan and Isolde fell on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of King Ludwig I. of 
Bavaria, who, I need scarcely remind my readers, was the 
friend and benefactor of Richard Wagner. It was he who 
encouraged Wagner to put Tristan and Isolde on the stage 
in spite of the virulent attacks made on the noble creation. 
No one who had the privilege of being present will forget 
that first Tristan performance in 1865, which formed, so to 
speak, the starting point of all the other Wagner represen- 
tations. The names of King Ludwig and Richard Wagner 
will forever stand side by side in the history of German 
stage productions, and it will never be forgotten how much 
the high minded young sovereign did toward raising Wag- 
ner to the position he was entitled to hold in the musical 
world. 





Yesterday’s representation of Tristan and Isolde was in 
keeping with the significance of the anniversary. Vogl, 
who keeps up his youthful appearance and voice wonder- 
fully well, represented the heroic personage of 7ristan 
with all the advantages of his eminent artistic abilities, 
His impersonation might have been called perfect had it 
not been for a lack of manliness at certain points—a lack 
which prevented the heroic element of 77zs¢an's character 
from being sufficiently brought out. /so/de was.sung by 
Frau Sucher. Munich may indeed congratulate herself on 
having succeeded in securing her services for last night. I 
heard this prima donna as /so/de at Bayreuth in 1886 
(with what delight did she not fill our hearts !); we heard 
her at Munich in 1893, and yesterday once more we saw 
and heard her, whose face and voice can never be for- 
gotten. It is impossible, alas! to restrain a feeling of sad- 
ness in perceiving that here too there was to be found the 
destroying influence of time. There is no doubt that 
Frau Sucher's voice is not what it was ten or even five 
years ago. . Its fascinating charm has decidedly lost the 
sweetness of youth. Nevertheless there is one thing which 
has not changed, namely, the marvelous power of her act- 
ing, at once dramatic, passionate and pathetic. Frau 
Sucher is still a noble example to all /so/des of future times. 
Gura sang the réle of Marke with becoming dignity, and 
Fri. Dressler was a capital Brangdne. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the merits of Richard Strauss as con- 
ductor. Never has an orchestra been heard to greater ad- 
vantage than last night, when ruled by the baton of one of 
the greatest of living conductors. 

AUGUST 30. 

Last night's performance of Die Meistersinger, which 
brought this year’s Wagner series to a conclusion, was a 
great musical triumph and we cannot bestow too much 
praise on conductor, orchestra and soloists. All were more 
than equal to theirseveral réles, and we do not remember ever 
to have heard a more thoroughly enjoyable representation 
of this fascinating opera. Gura was one of the best casts 
of the evening and fairly electrified his audience with his 
brilliant rendering of the part of Hans Sachs. He was as- 
sisted by a perfect galaxy of talent. With Fri. Dressler, 
Micorey, Welter, Fuchs, Wiegand, Nebe and Frau Staudigl 
in the cast the success of the evening was assured. Fr. 
Dressler sang her part of Evchen with charming naiveté 
and everyone felt the spell of her sympathetic voice. Her 
conception of the réle was natural and frank. Frau Stau- 
digl's Magdalene was equally satisfactory. As usual 
Richard Strauss wielded his baton with wonderful skill and 
efficiency. What with such advantages in the way of con- 
ductor, orchestra and soloists it is a thousand pities that so 
little importance seems to be attached to the stage setting 
and the scenic features of the work. Die Meistersinger re- 
quires not nearly the same amount of elaborateness in this 
respect as the other Wagnerian creations, and yet the little 
that is required is anything but worthy of Munich or in 
harmony with the musical advantages offered to the Munich 
operatic playgoers. Marie GEsELscHass. 





Cappiani Arrives.—Luisa Cappiani, the well-known 
vocal teacher, arrived yesterday in this country, after 
several years’ sojourn in Europe. Madame Cappiani will 
go to her cottage in Maine and will return at the end of the 
month. 

She intends to teach once more, a fact that will delight 
her host of friends and admirers. 


Jemima Thallon’s Will.—The will of! the late Jemima 
Thallon, the widow of Robert Thallon, who was a well- 
known musician and organist, has been filed for probate in 
the Surrogate’s office in Brooklyn, saysthe Sun. It dis- 
poses of personal property valued at $223,000 and real es- 
tate valued at $74,000. 

Florence Adrienne Naville and Robert Lucian Naville, 
grandchildren of the testatrix, residing with their father, 
Eugene A. Naville, in Paris, France, each receive $20,000 ; 
Florence Nightingale Thallon,a daughter, an annuity of . 
$1,000, and Emily Constance Thallon, a daughter-in-law, 
$10,000. The residuary legatees are the children, Julien 
Thallon, of $04 St. Mark’s avenue ; Robert Thallon, James 
Thallon, Florence Nightingale Thallon, all of 900 St. Mark’s 
avenue, and the children of William Morrison Thallon. 
The sons and daughter also receive the income of $50,000. 

The executors are Julien and Robert Thallon. Mrs. 
Thalion inherited her wealth from rich relatives. 
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R. HEDMONDT has engaged for his opera 
season opening at Covent Garden, October 12, the 
following artists, while negotiations are in progress with 
several other prominent singers : Sopranos—Madame Fanny 
Moody, Miss Alice Esty, Miss Susan Strong (who has been 
chosen by Madame Cosima Wagner to sing the part of Sieg- 
linder next summer at Bayreuth and will also sing thispart 
here next month), Miss Sinico, Miss Gray and Mme. Duma. 
Contraltos—Mme. Tree, Miss Addison, Mme. Trefvelyn, 
Miss Agnes Jansen, Mrs. Lee and Mlle. Otlizka. Tenors 
—Messrs. Phillip Brozel, Brophy, Gadie, John Child, 
Edwin Wareham, Dudley Buck and E. D. Hedmondt. 
Baritones—Messrs. Bispham, Harvey, Goff, Wilson Shef- 
field and Ludwig. Basses—Messrs. Franklin Cline, Llewel- 
lyn, Tew and Bevan. 

A thoroughly efficient band has been engaged, including 
our leading orchestral players. Preparations are being 
made for organizing a good chorus and giving it the neces- 
sary drill. Mr. Henschel will conduct the Valkiire and 
Tristan, this being the first time they have been given in 
English in this country. Mr. Eugene Goosens will produce 
Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Flying Dutchman, Carmen and 
Cavalleria, while to Mr. J. Glover are allotted Faust, 
Pagliacci, Maritana and the Bohemian Girl. 

Prominence will be given to Wagner's work throughout 
the season, and it is thought that the public will give them 
the same support that has always been accorded the work 
of this master in England. Special performances of Tann- 
hiuser and the Flying Dutchman will be given to commem- 
orate the fiftieth anniversary of the first production of these 
works. 

Herr Hermann Levi, the distinguished Wagnerian con- 
ductor, has recently been suffering from severe illness, so 
that his duties as conductor of the first ‘‘ cycle” Wagner 
representations at Munich have had to be entrusted to Herr 
Richard Strauss and Herr Fischer. Herr Levi is, how- 
ever, now reported better, and it is hoped that he will be 
able to reappear during the second ‘‘ cycle” of the Wag- 
ner festival at Munich this month. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd, through pressure of engagements 
here, has been obliged to refuse the numerous offers for 
festivals and concerts he has received from America in the 
coming season. 

Sefior Sarasate and Mme. Marx-Goldschmidt’s provincial 
tour will commence in October, and three concerts will be 
given in London at St. James’ Hall during their stay here. 
On August 24 they played before the Queen of Spain at 
San Sebastian and have since returned to Paris, where they 
remain until their reappearance in England. 

Mr. Elliot will inaugurate his season at the St. James’ 
Theatre with a new departure. Instead of the usual first 
piece, he has arranged with the Scandinavian Quartet of 
four ladies to give a selection of national airs in costume. 
They will precede Mr. Esmond's new play, Bogey, which 
is down for production this evening. 

Many of our musicians enjoy the game of golf, and to 
some of our basses it is left to win honors at this kind of 
amusement as well as on the concert platform. The latest 
to score in this direction was Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, who 
won the monthly medal on August 24 for the long handi- 
cap from the Willesden Golf Club, 

The sale of tickets for the Leeds Festival has passed all 
previous records, and thousands will be unable to gain ad- 
missions. The seats for the Messiah could have been 
sold twice over, and for all the performances at which the 
Prince of Wales will be present the reserved places are sold 
out. For the first time the seats in the vestibule are to be 
numbered and reserved. 

Mme. Albani has been engaged by Sir Augustus Harris 
for the next regular season of royal opera at Covent Gar- 
den, when she will appear in Tristan und Isolde, in con- 
junction with M. Jean de Reszké. 

In October and November next Mme. Albani will make a 
tour of the English provinces, assisted by Miss Clara 





Butt, Miss Aimée Loidore, Mr. Norman Salmond, M. 
Johannes Wolff (violinist), M. Hollman ('cellist), M. Raoul 
Pugno (the French pianist) and Mr. Lane Wilson (accom- 
panist). : 

In January and February next year Mme. Albani will 
make a concert tour through the principal cities of Canada 
and America, uuder the direction of Mr, N. Vert. 

Mr. George Grossmith commenced his autumn tour at 
Buxton on August 23, and so far the success of his previous 
visits has been repeated in each town. 

A new organ with twenty-eight registers will shortly be 
placed in the Vatican, from the German factory of Walck- 
er, of Ludwigsburg. Our readers will remember that 
through Mr. Toledo an olian was introduced into the 
Vatican some months ago. 

Madame Frances Saville, the prima donna, who has been 
making such a success in the part of Vzrginie (Paul et Vir- 
ginie) at the Opéra Comique in Paris, has just signed with 
Abbey & Grau for their coming season. She made her re- 
entry at the Opéra Comique on the 4th inst., and will sing 
there regularly until her departure for America, returning 
to the popular French opera house after her American en- 
gagement. 

Mr. Charles King Hall, a well-known London composer 
and organist, died at his residence at Camden road, at the 
age of fifty,on Tuesday. Undoubtedly the most important 
work he did was in connection with the German Reeds’ 
entertainments, for which he wrote a large number of 
operettas and musical sketches. This series commenced 
with Foster Brothers, composed to a libretto by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, which was followed by Doubleday’s Will and A 
Tremendous Sensation, also written to Mr. Burnand’s 
words ; The Artful Automaton, A Merry Christmas and A 
Strange Host, of which Mr. Arthur Law was the librettist ; 
Grimstone Grange and A Christmas Stocking, to books by 
Mr. Gilbert 4 Becket, and The Naturalist, composed to a 
libretto by Mr. Comyns Carr. He was also the author of 
the Treatise on the Harmonium in Novello’s Music Primer 
series, and of a School for the same instrument, published 
in 1874. He composed a large number of songs, anthems 
and piano pieces. He held several positions as organist, 
one of the principal being the appointment at St. Paul’s, 
Camden square. 

Madame Vandeveer-Green and Mr. Green are off to 
Tunbridge Wells for their holiday after a very busy sea- 
son for Mrs. Green. 

Miss Katherine Timberman, the American contralto, has 
been engaged for Mr. Percy Notcutt’s grand concert at St. 
James’ Hall on the 14th prox. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s opera, The Chieftain, will be pro- 
duced for the first time in the United States at Abbey's 
Theatre, New York, on Monday night. 

Mr. Robert Newman announces that he has secured the 
following artists for his Scotch concert on St. Andrew’s 
day, November 30: Miss Macintyre, the old favorite 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Herbert Grover, Mr. W. 
A. Peterkin, Mr. Andrew Black and the Glasgow select 
choir. 

Everything passed off satisfactorily at the preliminary 
London rehearsals of the Gloucester Festival at St. George’s 
Hallon Thursday and Friday. Special attention was given 
to Mr. Lee Williams's Dedication cantata, Miss Ellicott’s 
piano fantasia, Dr. Harford Lloyd’s organ concerto, and 
Mr. Brewer’s Evening Service in C—all new compositions— 
which were gone through on the first day, and yesterday 
Mr. Cowen’s new church cantata, The Transfiguration, and 
Dr. Hubert Parry's King Saul were selected. Mr. Joseph 
Bennett has written the books for these latest productions 
of Messrs. Williams and Cowen. 

Everything in connection with the Cardiff Festival is pro- 
gressing favorably, and I believe that this important 
music meeting, under the direction of so able a conductor 
as Sir Joseph Barnby, will be a great success. 

The new comic opera by Pizzi and Fitz-Gerald will be 
produced at the Lyric Theatre about October 15. A 
strong cast, including many leading artists, has been com- 
pleted, and the opera will be well mounted. 

Mr. Milton C. Palmer, of Cleveland, has been spending 
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a most enjoyable holiday abroad. He is pleased with Eng- 
land and the Continent, where he has seen much to interest 
him. He goes to the Gloucester Festival next week and 
sails for home on Saturday. 

Miss Esther Pallisher sails for home to-day and will re- 
turn again after a two weeks’ visit in Philadelphia. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Gounod was the magic name to attract a crowd of en- 
thusiastic music lovers on August 29, when the manage- 
ment of these excellent concerts brought forth a program 
from the works of this immortal French master, Strauss 
was drawn upon for the music to fascinate a large audience 
on the following evening, and during the performance of 
the long program Mr. Wood seemed to grasp the spirit of 
this light airy music, and give it a reading that put every- 
body in motion. 

Saturday was a record night as far as the size of the au- 
dience went. The number of admissions reached high 
water mark, and great enthusiasm prevailed throughout 
the evening. The novelty brought forward was a piece by 
T. H. Frewin, entitled The Battle of Flowers. Mr, 
Frewin, who has had his compositions played at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere, was educated at the Royal Academy 
of Music, under Professor Prout. The work is of a de- 
scriptive nature, and shows the composer is possessed of 
considerable fluency in expressing his ideas, and the piece 
is altogether an excellent addition to “‘ program” music. 
After the performance the composer was called to the plat- 
form. 

Other popular numbers were Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, 
the last movement having to be repeated, and the graceful 
dance from Sullivan’s Henry VIII. music. Among the 
singers was Miss Anna Fuller, who repeated her former 
successes. 

Wagner music, which now takes precedence as to 
‘* drawing " power, attracted a large audience on Monday 
night. Several selections from Die Meistersinger, over- 
tures to the Flying Dutchman and Tannhiuser, prelude to 
Act III. Lohengrin and Ride of the Valkyries sufficed to 
evidently satisfy all present. It isin these nobler works 
that Mr. Wood particularly shines as a conductor, although 
he enters into the spirit of each composition, whether it be 
by Strauss, Gounod or the Bayreuth master. Mr. Watkin 
Mills, as at the former Wagner night, won high exconiums 
for his fine singing. 

Scotch night on Tuesday brought forward Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Scottish Rhapsodie, Burns, and prelude to his 
opera Colomba; Macfarren’s overture, Chevy Chase; 
Hamish McCunn’s Land of the Mountain and the Flood, 
and Allan Macbeth’s intermezzo, Forget Me Not. The list 
of favorite songs included Macgregor’s Gathering, by Mr. 
Iver Mackay; John Anderson, My Jo, by Miss Marian 
Mackenzie ; Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon, by Miss 
Regina de Sales, and Mackenzie’s Nameless Lassie, by Mr. 
W. A. Peterkin. M1. A. Fransella played as a flute solo 
There's Nae Luck About the House, and Charlie Is My 
Darling was given as a bassoon solo by Mr. E. F. James. 
A new song, The Month of May, by R. A. Boissier, com- 

for and dedicated to Miss Regina de Sales, was sung 
with great success by her, and this song will undoubtedly 
become very popular. 

Classical night on Wednesday had for a distinguishing 
feature a Schubert symphony wherewith to charm the 
musical and delight all who love the rich melodies of this 
master. Not less important in its way was a magnificent 
rendering of Weber’s Concertstiick for piano and orchestra. 
Mr. Frederick Dawson was the soloist, and his fluency of 
execution was most marked. 

Mme. Duma was especially successful in Mozart's Gli 
angui d’inferno (Magic Flute), and Mr. William Ludwig 
sang Wolfram's Air in Tournament of Song (Tannhiiuser). 

Thursday was devoted to composers of the Emerald Isle, 
Dr. Stanford’s Irish Symphony opening a program which 
included Maritana and Bohemian Girl overtures, and selec- 
tions from Sullivan's works. Last night the military pro- 
gram was attractive to lovers of this kind of music, and to- 
night the scheme includes plenty to interest all. Thus will 
end the first four weeks of the season, which has been such 
a success that at least four weeks more will be given. 

Frank V. ATwaTer, 








In Cape Town.—Milo Deyo, the pianist, is concertiz- 
ing in South Africa. 

Opera at Wiesbaden.—The season of opera at 
Wiesbaden opened on Sunday, September 1, with Carmen. 
Frau Brodmann singing the title réle; Herr Kraus, Don 
José, andHerr Miiller, the Toreador. For September 7 was 
fixed the Nozze de Figaro ; Monday, September 9, Rossini’s 
Il Barbiere, and Tuesday, September 10, Faust. The old 
repertory still survives in Germany. 
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Boekelman Back.—Bernardus Boekelman, the pianist, 
is back from Europe. 

Wiske Calls.—C. Mortimer Wiske, the well-known con- 
ductor of Brooklyn, was a caller at this office last week. 

Anton Hegner.—Anton Hegner, the ‘cello virtuoso, has 
returned to the city after a well earned vacation. He has 
finished a concerto for violoncello and orchestra. 

Clara Kloberg.—Miss Clara Kloberg, the young violinist, 
is engaged to play in Philadelphia October 2 at the con- 
cert given by Eduard Hesselberg, the Russian pianist. 


He Has Returned.—Mr. Chas. Herbert Clarke has re- 
turned to town from his country place in New Hampshire, 
and resumed teaching at his music rooms in Carnegie Hall. 

Fannie Hirsch at Home.—Fannie Hirsch returned 
from Europe on the Maasdam. She sang while abroad for 
several prominent musical people with success. Altogether 
her vacation was an enjoyable one. 

A New Concert Company.—One of the most attractive 
concert companies on the road this season will be the Al- 
bertini-Linde De-Macchi Company, under the management 
of the International Bureau of Music, 112 East Eighteenth 
street. 

Stankowitch.—Anthony Stankowitch, the pianist, spent 
his summer at Star Lake. He devoted much of his time 
to study, and has increased his *epertory. He also did 
some teaching. Mr. Stankowitch will be heard in concert 
this season. 

The Morgan Concert Company.—Geraldine shone 
violinist, and Paul Morgan, ‘cellist, will tour New England 
next month, Their mother, Mrs. John P. Morgan, the 
well-known translator of musical literature, has returned 
to this country after an absence of fifteen years. 

Campanari.—Campanari, one of the leading baritones of 
the Abbey & Grau Opera Company, has been especially 
engaged by Mme. Melba for her concert company during 
the months of October, November and December. The 
balance of the season Campanari will be heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Eames Arrives.—The New York Hera/d on Monday 
said that Emma Eames-Story has arrived at Lenox and is 
the guest of Miss Clementine Furniss at Edgecomb. She 
is the object of much curiosity to members of the smart set 
as well as the natives. Indications are that the former will 
show her some attention. 

Will Go to Pittsburg.—Miss Helene Livingstone, the 
young mezzo soprano whose success in New York some 
years ago encouraged her to go to Europe and study with 
the great masters, has received flattering offers to settle in 
Pittsburg as a vocal teacher, and has decided to do so. She 
will prove an acquisition to Pittsburg’s musical circle. 

Scharwenka Oonservatory of Music.—Xaver Schar- 
wenka, musical director of the above institution, wishes to 
correct the rumor that he purposes making an extended 
trip to Weimar this fall, to conduct his opera. He will not 
leave America before the middle of December, and he 
will return about the second week in January. During 
that period the conservatory observes a vacation of four- 
teen days. 

Brockway Engaged.—A young American pianist and 
composer, Mr. Howard Brockway, lately arrived from 
Germany, where he stayed during five years in Berlin, 
has been engaged to appear with the celebrated violinist 
Marsick during the early part of his tour. Some of Brock- 
way's compositions have been given with great success, 
and lately his ballade was played at Brighton Beach by the 
Seidl Orchestra. 

Alice Garrigue.—Miss Alice Garrigue has returned to 
New York from her summer sojourn in the Adirondacks, 
and will be the representative of Mme. L. Cappiani until 
that distinguished teacher returns to America. 

Miss Alice Garrigue is prepared to give any information 
that may be required on behalf of Mme. Cappiani, and can 
be seen every day at her residence, 123 West Thirty-ninth 
street, between 11 and 4 o'clock. Her own regular course 
of teaching will begin October 1. 

Marcus R. Mayer Returns.—Marcus R. Mayer, who 
arrived here on the Paris on Sunday, after an absence of 
four months in transatlantic cities in quest of musical and 
dramatic attractions for the coming season, announces that 
he has secured Jean Blancard, a gir) pianist, only nine 
years old, who has a faculty for improvisation, has com- 
posed several meritorious pieces in the last three years, 
and who will be placed before the public in this city in a 





series of piano recitals, to begin about November 15. He 
has also engaged a concert company composed of Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling, contralto ; Owen Harley, tenor ; Mme. 
Janotha, pianist, and Tivadar Nachez, the Hungarian 
violinist. 

Sigismond Lasar.—Prof. Sigismond Lasar, who for 
twenty years had been instructor of music in the Packer 
Institute, died in the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, last 
Saturday, from Bright's disease, from which he had suf- 
fered for a year. 

Professor Lasar was born in Hamburg, Germany, Au- 
gust 15, 1822. When he was twelve years old he began his 
musical studies. He came to this country at the age of 
seventeen, and for several years was a clerk in music stores 
in Albany and Schenectady, N. Y., continuing his studies 
and giving music lessonsin the meantime. He came to this 
city in 1845, and soon became well known in musical circles. 
He was at various times organist and musical director in 
twelve of the leading churches of the city. He went to 
Brooklyn in 1872, and became organist of Plymouth Church. 
He also had charge of the organ in the Westmiuster Pres- 
byterian Church, Strong Place Baptist Church, Christ 
Episcopal Church, St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, and the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

He became, in 1875, professor of music in the Packer 
Institute, in Joralemon street, Brooklyn, and continued in 
that capacity until his death. He was a composer, and 
compiled no less than than fourteen hymnals and music 
books. He was a pronounced Abolitionist, and took a lead- 
ing part with the late Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever, of this 
city, in the anti-slavery crusade. 

Did Not Steal the Magazine. — William Foerster, a 
clarionet soloist of Seidl’s orchestra, who lives at 212 East 
Eleventh street, bought acopy of a magazine from a news 
stand at Eleventh street and Third avenue the early part of 
last week. It contained a sketch of Seidl. While waiting 
for a train at the Third avenue elevated railroad station he 
took up a copy of the same magazine from the news stand, 
thinking he would buy it and send it toa friend. His own 
copy he carried under his arm. 

He decided not to buy it, and, laying the magazine down, 
started to board atrain. The newsboy rushed after him, 
and charged him with having purloined the magazine under 
his arm. Foerster appealed to the ticket agent, who sus- 
tained the boy and threatened Foerster with arrest, al- 
though the latter explainedthe case tohim. Under threats 
of arrest for the theft of the magazine Foerster gave it up. 
He went back to the news stand where he had purchased 
it, and brought the boy who had sold it to him, but the 
ticket agent and the other newsboy refused to return the 
book, and, he says, were abusive. Foerster then went to 
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Max Knauier, a friend living at 320 East Fourteenth street, 
and together they returned to the station. They were 
treated, he says, uncivilly. 

Finally the boy thrust the magazine in Foerster’s face and 
said, ‘‘Take your old magazine.” His manner was so 
offensive mod Foerster sioner to accept it poppe an 
a azine in possession e 

pi Caen ie. widely eal musicians, rhe 
ions taken = interest in the case and 
the railwa) y and the news company. He intends 
to act on even vice.— Sun. 

Ondricek.—Ondricek has been engaged by Abbey & 
Grau for four concerts in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where he will appear po gr pentirggal Calvé, Nordica, Brema, 


Plangon, Campanari, Pe | Reszké and others. Anton Seidl 
will conduct. one of concerts will take 
place tines Si. 


Lillian Blauveit.—Lillian Blauvelt has been engaged to 
sing the leading part in Handel's Il Penseroso, the first work 
to be produced by the Oratorio Society this season. The 
dates are November 22 and 23. The oratorio will be under 
the personal direction of Mr. Walter D 

Information for Artistse.—Mr. H. M. Hirschberg has 
ready for mailing his first illustrated psn 3 neg which 
contains full information regardi leading arti antiots 
who have placed their business in ag mg han 
list of names will be found in his pavertisomnent this saa 

OR RENT—Part use of pianist’s studio ; also easel room 

adjoining. Reasonable charges by the hour. Call at 

915 Carnegie Music Hall, Fifty-sixth street and Seventh 
avenue. 





‘Walter J. Hall.—Mr. Walter J. Hall is passing a 
pleasant summer abroad, meeting socially many of the 
most distinguished foreign musicians, renewing his ac- 

uaintance Bjece old ayy a of tae sag Pi hth 

e remained some time in an a —_ e 
principal cathedral cities, tae he oa onrtanrsed 
stp. os of others, Dr. C Bridge at Chester 
Basil J. Varley Ro and C. Hubert P. 

Oxford ; Dr.  Novlec at York, and at Cambridge Dr. 
og Alan Gray and A. H. Mann, and examining and play- 
on all the e organs in those cities. 
n London he met many of the leading musicians, among 
them Dr. Martin, ist of St. pals Cathedral ; 4 


Vincent, Sir Walter Parratt, W. Cummings, Cc WwW 
Pearse, W.S. Hoyte, E. J. H ins, Dr. . Frederic mee 
y ; Sir ohn Stainer, 


a of Secemvey@han same pone “ a 
nn, and at a reception given Sir 
Joseph and a ned Lake Barnby many well-known society people. 
all is at present on the Continent, but will return to 

New York about October 1 
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FOUR SONGS. 


No. 1. Withta Thy Heart. 2 keys, each . 5 0,35 
No. 2. The Wandering Knight. % keys, each y 40 
No. 3. Sleep, Little ed 5 ia (Contralto), 40 
No. 4 Haste, O Beloved! . ° ‘ " " 50 
ROSSETTER G. COLE. 
THREE PIANO PIECES. Op. 3. 
No.1. Preludium. (2 B), . $0.25 
No, 2. Intermezzo. ( B), 4 25 
No. 3. Meditation. (@ B), 25 
ARTHUR FOOTE. 
Op. 34, No. 3. Wiest sey apenas Rest. seeate, Mig- t $0.40 
Son ‘Of Pike Forge (‘Fly Awa uy “Heart, t 
fi Away.”) (D flat, D-& flat), ‘ 60 
ORNELIUS GURLITT. 
SOUNDS FROM SOurn OP. 207. 
No. 1, Poe Soidiers. (2 A), 80.25 
No. 2, Maypole Dance. (2 A), 25 
No. 3. Birds’ Evening Song. (2 A), 25 
No. 4. Always Merry. (2 A), 25 
No. 5. Forest Brook. (2 A), +25 
VICTOR HARRIS. 
SIX SONGS. Op. 16. 
No. 1. In Springtime. (C-G), $0.40 
No. 2. Music, When Soft Voices Die. G (D-G), 25 
No. 3. The Flower of Ublivion. G (C-G), 40 
No. 4..Song of the Four Seasons. (C+), 40 
No. 5. Love Within the Lover’s Breast. . (E-G) 40 
No.6 The Blackbird, Afiat(E-G), ‘40 
FRANK LYNES. 
NEW PROGR OYE SIUDIES. Op. 2. Thepe Roske | $1.25 
(2-3), e . 
My Shepherd. ’ (Sacred. )e2 keys, each 40 
The Watcher at the Gate. (Sacred. ) 2 keys, each 50 
A Maiden Fair. (Soprano), ‘ 50 


G. W. MARSTON. 
FOUR pones FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR. 


Fades the Violet, Soon the eRe. G (D-G), $0.35 


Where byte = the Bee, 3 50 
Crossing the Bar P (F- G), 40 
When the Land Was White with Moonlight A De ae 
sharp), . f 
TWO PIECES FOR PIANO, 
Reverie. ( .: 40 
Berceuse. Qh +35 


ARNOLDO SARTORIO. 





Op. 214. Ee ae MELANOUS TUDE WITHOUT | $1.25 
ocT c ° 
HENRY SCHOENEFELD. 

KLEINE TANZ SUITE. Op. &, 
No. 1, Fatima. (Menuett.) (8 A), . ° . " . $0.40 
No 2 Enid. St ey Po eg. iS Ry 40 
No. 8. Phyllis. (Bourrée.) (8A), . . mm ay 40 
MASSAH M. WARNER. 
Crosing the Bar. A (E-E flat), . $0.50 
Binding Sh cw flat-E fiat), ‘ ‘30 
eaves. ~ 
A Shadow flat), 50 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More. ER (CD), 50 
NEW CANTATA, 
G. W. CHADWICK. 
THE LILY NYMPH. Soli and Mixed Chorus, . $1.25 


Accepted for performance at Montreal, New York and Springfield. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 


BOSTON: | NEW YORK: 
146 Boylston Street. 136 Fifth Avenue, 
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N or about October 1, by special arrangement made with THe Musica Courter, I will have a full page devoted to 
matters of interest-in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not 
however excluding: others. This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers 

in the United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the 
country, as their musical editors will have THE Musica, Covrier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical 


items. 


They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and. Music Festival Committees. 


This will afford 


an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 


having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 


copies. 


Arrangements can be made by direct application to 


HENRY WOLFSOHMN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 








Miss LAURA BURNHAW, 


PRIMA DONNA 


SOPRANO, 


Who has sung with great success 
jin England, France and America, 
j available for Concerts, Festivals, 
i &c. Address 
Concert Direction of 
DANIEL MAYER, 
224 Regent Street, London, W., 
Or Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER, 


‘The Great Pian 
First Season in America after Her 
BUROPAAN THRIUOUMPKPHUs. 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 











ist. 





FOR THE—"™. 


Best Artists Obtainable 


APPLY TO 


WOLFSOHN'S. MUSICAL BUREAU, | 


No, 131 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST,, 





NEW YORK. 


CLEMENTINE 


NeVere-yapio 


IN AMERICA. 
SEASON 1895-96. — 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 








ONDRICEK 


World-Renowned 
; Violinist 
e IN AMERICA, 
SEASON 1895-96, 


under the sole direction 
of the 


WOLPSOHN'S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


181 E. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 


First American appear- 
ance, New York Philhar- 








monic, Society, Novem- 
* ‘ber 16, 1895. 





“MR, and MRS. GEORG 


HENSCHEL 


IN AMERICA 
During April and May, 1896. 








First production of GEORG HENSCHEL’S phenomenally successful 


STABAT MATER 


under the composer’s personal direction. Also in 


SONC RECITALS. 


For particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 E. 17th Street, New York, 








MISSES SCHAFER and MILLER, 


Ensemble Pianists; Concerts and Recitals. 


For terms and other particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


ant VANDERVEER-GREEN, 


England’s Eminent Contralto, 
—— RICE SER TEE 








The past two years has sung for the principal societies and 
musical events in England, Wales, Scotland and Irelard. 


In America, 1895-96. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS. 


WOLFSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, *23.%;*7s%,2*> 


+ NEW YORK. 
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GAIN the question arises: What is the use of 
A exhibiting pianos at county fairs? This isthe 
season for "em. How many sales can be traced to 
the exhibits, not immediate sales, but those to be 
made in time to come? Isn't ita waste of money? 


oe 


R. GEO. P. BENT was in town last week. Not 
many knew he was here, but those who did 

were very well aware of the fact within the few mo- 
ments he gave to each. He came this time to biy, 
not to sell, and he bought as quickly as he sells and 


went away 
ad 


O surely as the sea serpent is seen in the summer, 
just so surely does the alleged Piano Trust come 
forth in the fall. And some people say they have 
seen the one, while others say they have heard of the 
other, But none has gone through both experiences 
and survived to tell. 


oe 


HAT fraternal spirit between manufacturer and 
agent which does so much toward making busi- 
ness pleasant is always in evidence with Decker 
Brothers. Mr. C, Dieckmann, of the house, has just 
concluded a trip through Washington, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, where he saw and talked with the 
firm's agents. He found Decker business excellent 
as usual, 


os 


R. C. C. CURTISS, of Chicago, has been spend- 
ing several days in New York city, having 
come East several days ago because of the serious 
illness of hisold friend Bronson Peck, of the banking 
firm of H. B. Hollins & Co. Mr. Peck died on Friday 
last and Mr. Curtiss will accompany the remains to 
Exeter, N. H., where the interment will be made. 
After the services Mr. Curtiss will visit Boston and 
return to New York. 
os 


HE Vose house will have another important year 

in 1895, notwithstanding the average of trade 

has not yet reached the tide of 1892. The work of 

the next three months will tell immensely in the final 

reckoning of this year, and the number of pianos to 

be produced will be far in excess of what was antici- 

pated during the dull spring snap. However, the 

Vose is a seller. As a dealer once said to Willard 

Vose: ‘‘ We keep other pianos, but we sell the Vose 
pianos.” 


aK 


URING the coming business period this paper 
will publish a series of descriptive illustrations 

of the most modern and advanced designs of upright 
piano cases in the market. The new designs will 
show considerable originality all along the line, but 
judging from what has come to us a great surprise 
will be in store from Chicago, where the Story & 
Clark house is at work on upright piano casework 


of astonishing beauty, symmetry and originality, a 
kind of work that will produce a revolution in piano 
cases. 

Story & Clark are young men, although the house 
is an old one, and with a progressive view on the pos- 
sibilities of development in the piano they have gone 
forward, determined to test the correctness of their 
ideas. Money, time, experiments and tests of all 
kinds are being spent and made to learn how and in 
how far the piano case can be developed to meet mod- 
ern taste and tendency, and this very energy will be 
productive of great results. The Story & Clark piano 
is therefore destined to create unusual discussion in 
all parts of the trade in all sections of the country. 


=e 


R. A. M. WRIGHT, president of the Manufac- 
turers Piano Company, of Chicago, left New 
York last week after a prolonged stay in the East, 
during which he spent much time in this city and 
some time in visiting his relatives further east than 
the metropolis. While here he personally selected 
an unusual number of instruments to be sent to 
Chicago, and warmed up many indifferent piano men 
with his brisk, sharp, keen, sensible talk of the future 
of the business. 
cal 


HERE'S that combination of Chicago manufac- 
turers that was or is or will come into the East 
and just eternally clean things out? 

Where is it? 

Chicago people usually act quickly after they have 
once spoken, but they don’t seem to act on this proj- 
ect. 

Perhaps someone has spoken who wasn't authorized 
to say a word. 

It often happens that way, and perhaps there 
wasn't a word to say. 

aa 


O you know the reason why every piano manu- 

facturer in the United States is on the look- 
out for good road men?" asked a manufacturer a few 
days ago. ‘‘It’s because there are so few that are 
really good men—men who will work. Now, I was 
out myself some time ago and spent several weeks at 
places where I came into contact with ‘the boys.’ I 
met them singly and in pairs in the smaller places 
and in groups in some large cities— piano men, organ 
men, supply men, merchandise men—and I tell you 
now I saw mighty few of them who worked as hard as 
I did. 

“I know they thought they were doing all right, 
but it 's the truth that the majority of them tried to 
make their days range from whatever time they got 
up in the morning (and that wasn’t early) to 6 o’clock 
in the evening. After that it was a hurried letter to 
‘the firm,’ with their minds on how they were to 
spend the evening. I wondered if my two men did 
the same things, and I concluded that they did, be- 
cause I've received those same hurried letters, and 
recalled the times when I did the same things myself, 
so I wasn’t a bit fooled. 

‘‘They don’t mean to do wrong, and I don’t believe 
in a man working all night ; but I tell you now that I 
only began to make money when I stopped nonsense 
and put my mind on business.” 





“That's all right,” chimed in a traveler with a 





guilty conscience and a few chips jingling in his 
pocket, ‘‘but the trouble is, our houses don’t pay 
us enough money.” 

Whereupon the manufacturer chuckled and took 
that young man into his confidence, because he 
wanted to find out something. 








LATEST NEWS. 





By Wire from Boston. 


. BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
17 Beacon street, September 17, 1895. 


It is rumored that the M. Steinert & Sons Company will 
lease the Crocker estate on Boylston street, on the same 
block with the other piano houses. 

Two old buildings on the site are to be torn down and a 
new building six stories high is to be erected. 

The New England Piano Company has not yet settled 
on a location. K. 





George P. Bent has sold the rights to use the orchestral 
attachment that he has popularized in the ‘‘ Crown” piano 
to the Bell Organ and Piano Company, of Guelph, Canada, 
for the British provinces. 





The resignation of Mr. E. N. Campfrom the Estey & Camp 
concern is one of the probabilities of the immediate future ; 
in fact he has already offered his resignation, but it has 
not as yet been 

Mr. M. P. Miller, of Hagerstown, Md., has decided to 
rebuild his factory there, despite the flattering offers made 
him by other towns. 





More Honors for Mr. William 
Steinway. 


R. WILLIAM STEINWAY is in receipt of 

the appended letter from the Emperor and Empress 

of Germany in recognition of his personal interest and 

financial aid in the erection of the Emperor William Memo- 
tial Church. 

The letter is accompanied by two particularly handsome 
silver medals. The one bearing in relief a cast of Emperor 
William I. Mr. Steinway pronounces a most excellent 
likeness, from his recollection of the emperor’s face on 
the occasions when he has been honored by audiences. 

The likeness is surrounded by the words: 

1870—Emperor and King William I. the Victorious. 

The obverse side bears the German-Prussian emblems 
and crown, and the inscription : 

“ September 1, 1870-189. Memorial Church. God was with us,”’ 

The second medal bears on its face the same portrait of 
the emperor as the other, but on the obverse side are pre- 
sented two superb silhouettes of the present emperor and 
empress, with the inscription : 

“ William Il, Emperor ; Augusta Victoria, Empress.” 

The letter referred to reads as follows : 


CABINET OF HER meat EMPRESS AND Pia0s. f 
BERLIN, September 1, 1895. 


Hochwohldeboren (High Born). 

Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress have directed 
me to transmit to you the two accompanying medals, in 
grateful remembrance of the dedication of the Emperor 
William Memorial Church, toward the erection of which 
you have most patriotically and in a most generous hearted 
manner contributed. 

(Signed) Count von Mirsacu, 
Supreme Master of Ceremonies. 
To Mr. William Steinway, Hochwohldeboren (High 


Born), New York. 
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RUDOLPH, KOENIC. 


PARIS, September 4, 1895. — 
HE world is full of unknown heroes, amongst them 
the tireless workers in science and in art who, 
buried from the gaze of the world, pass their lives 
plunging into the depths of nature’s mysteries. 
Buried, but not unknown, is Rudolph Koenig, the 
greatest living authority on the mechanism of ap- 
plied acoustics, for he is buried only in his work and 
not in his works. The associate of the late Professor 
Helmholtz, the apostle of the sound wave theory, 
he is known to American acousticians, through 
the technological schools of our country, through 
the text books, through Professor Mayer, of the 
Stevens’ Institute, of Hoboken, who only recently 
spent a runof months here with the celebrated 
doctor of philosophy, as he is crowned by science, 
and to the piano trade particularly through Ex- 
Governor Levi K. Fuller, the American authority on 
pitch as applied to musical instruments, who is also 
personally acquainted with Dr. Koenig. 

We called upon him personally in Paris a few days 
since and one of the many surprisingly liberal things 
he said regarding the freedom of music from the 
shackles of scientific pitch was this, and it should be 
particularly heralded throughout the musical world : 
‘*Some musicians who are opposed to the movement 
in pitch claim that scientific pitch or the pitch used 
in the science of acoustics should be retained and ad- 
hered to, Let me say that this pitch should not be 
followed and is not necessary. Musical pitch is not 
affected by a slight variation of a few vibrations a 
second ; the question is to have one universal, in- 
ternational musical pitch for all orchestras, bands, in- 
struments. The variation of the vibration within a 
small fraction or numbers in a second, while it would 
be fatal to a correct mathematical study of acoustics 
scientifically applied, is of no consequence in prac- 
tical music: in fact, it is not feasible to have it math- 
ematically correct.” 

Now here is a most significant expression of opinion 
from the first living authority, and it should be heeded 
by those sticklers in America and Great Britain who 
are opposing the establishment of uniform pitch the 
world over. 

In a forgotten house of a forgotten quai, in a for- 
gotten quarter of the city, thisimportant factor in the 
musical and sound world works from morning until 
night like a bee or an ant, listening (for the most deli- 
cate chronometers are not only used but made by him 
for testing his instruments and his forks), calculating, 
experimenting upon, perfecting the various instru- 
ments of precision which are known to sound stu- 
dents, and without which no progress could be made 
in the mysterious and still debatable studies of 
acoustics, 

Three rooms of an ordinary apartment form the 
atelier, supplemented by a workshop down stairs 
where the instruments are fabricated by workmen 
who — French and German like — have been en- 
grossed in their work from 20 to 30 years. Koenig 
himself was born at Kénigsberg, Prussia, but has been 
living here over 40 years. Hale, clear-visioned, alert, 
he does not seem 60 years of age. Tall, straight, 
with long, gray hair and beard, light blue eyes of 
search and observation, delicate hands, the slight 
shoulder turn that indicates the student, speaking 
French, German, English, he is a typical investi- 
gator into the co-ordination of facts, which we call 
science. 

He was at once prepared to plunge into experi- 
ments to prove the stability of his formulas, and 
the accuracy of his workmanship by solving one fork's 
precision with others in their sympathetic relations— 
for in acoustics one can prove his theory with his in- 
strument provided they are correct, and the correct 
instrument always must and will prove itself, as 
the correct octave must and will. Many interesting 
experiments were rapidly made, including the vibrat- 
ing current of light on the revolving mirror ; the ac- 
curacy of the fork under temperature and time tests, 
one chronometer action moving at the rate of 128 rev- 
olutions to a second; fork tests and soforth. Dr. 
Koenig, not having been apprised of the visit of 
THE MusIcaL CourIER, would, it appears, be taken 
unawares, and yet he was fully prepared to go on ad 
infinitum had it been permitted under the circum- 
stances, 

Let us enumerate some of the instruments Dr. 
Koenig makes for schools, students, laboratories, 
manufactories, &c., just a limited number only to be 


enumerated, 











Caignard de Latour's Siren, with calculating attach- 
ment. 

Siren arranged for projection.. 

Siren arranged for sounding in water. 

Helmholtz’s double Siren. 

Great Siren for Seebeck’s experiments, with calcu- 
lating attachment. 

Modifications of same with simpler windchest or 
with clockwork.’ 

Siren disks giving the scale. 

Savart’s toothed wheel with bar and counter. 

Chart giving the vibration—frequency of sounds. 

Clock fork of 128 singie vibrations. 

Clock fork of 145 single vibrations. 

All the various forks of all sizes—also mounted. 

Complete Universal Tonometer from 32 to 43,690 
simple vibrations. 

The series of Helmholtz’s 19 Resonators. 

The series of Helmholtz’s 10 Resonators. 

The series of 14 Universal Resonators, graduated. 

Helmholtz's great apparatus for compounding the 
timbre of 10 harmonics. 

Large apparatus based on the principle of the 
Wave-Siren for the synthetical study of the “mdre 
of sound. 

Wave-Siren for studying the different Amdres pro- 
duced by varying the phases of the same harmonics. 

Bell suspended in a glass globe to show the en- 
feeblement of sound in a vacuum, 

Tyndall's apparatus for showing the acoustic opac- 
ity of a mass composed of air at different tempera- 
tures or of gases of different densities. 

Apparatus to measure the velocity of sound at 
short distances. 

Membranes arranged according to Regnault’s meth- 
od for measuring the velocity of sound. 

Chladni’s apparatus (which we have all studied). 

Cottrell’s apparatus to show the law of reflection of 
sound, 

Savart’s large bell jar and Resonator. 

Acoustical turbine of Dvorak and Mayer. 

Manometer to measure the pressure of air. 

Cavaillé-Coll’s small air regulator. 

Organ pipe with water trough for experiments on 
the vibrations of air columns. 

All conceivable kinds of organ and other pipes for 
experiment. 

Sedley Taylor’s apparatus to show the vibrations 
of liquid films. 

Marloye’s differential Sonometer with the weights. 
(This is for string testing and piano manufacturers 
should own one each.) 

Barbareu’s large eight stringed Sonometer for the 
study of scales. 

Then come innumerable instruments and apparatus 
for studying compound vibrations. But why continue 
this, apparently inexhaustible, array of precise crea- 
tion or creative precision! There are telephones 
and an apparatus to show that a fundamental tone 
can telephonically excite vibrations in harmonic 
forks ; an apparatus to show the difference of phase 
between the transmitted and the recorded sound in 
the telephone transmission ; think of it ; to show that 
difference. Phonautographs, chronographs, electrical 
forks, test violins, windchests and bellows ; Marcy’s 
membrane capsule; large apparatus for compound- 
ing two vibratory movements by Lissajou’s optical 
method, consisting of six large forks with mirrors 
attached. 

But it becomes exhausting to continue the resumé 
of the variety, the character and the quantity of in- 
struments Dr. Koenig makes—of course, to order 
chiefly, although specimens of all kinds are on hand 
subject to investigation and test. 

Need it be added that this great man is as modest 
as his predecessors are noted to have been and his 
contemporaries in science are noted to be? While 
making his demonstrations he speaks, not of himself, 
but of the result attained and the methods of attain- 
ing it. Those who desire to get a deeper insight into 
the science of acoustics must necessarily make their 
tests with the aid of Koenig's instruments, but it is 
also a very good thing in life to meet the do«tor him- 
self, Such men are too rare to pass by. 





—The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., found its 
exhibit at the recent Grangers’ picnic at William’s Grove, that city, a 
profitable enterprise. The firm sold nearly everything it had on ex- 
hibition, and took a number of orders for duplicate styles. 


—The Duluth Music Company has moved to larger and better 
quarters in the Phcenix Building in Duluth, Minn., and the stock has 
been increased to meet a growing trade. Mr. E.G Chapman has 
purchased an interest in the concern, and has assumed charge of the 
business. 





R. C. A. HYDE, of Norris & Hyde, Boston, 
passed through New York last week on his 
way home from a short business trip. He returns to 
the factory with renewed interest in his instrument, 
because of the agencies that he has established and 
because of the words of praise that met him wher- 
ever his piano has been introduced. Already proj- 
ects are under consideration looking to an increase 
of facilities at the Norris & Hyde factory, and it is an 
assured commercial fact that this piano, with its 
several points of peculiar excellence and its era mark- 
ing device, the transposing keyboard, wiii be one of 
the most successfully marketed pianos in the trade. 





Mr. Gildemeester Returns. 


R. P. J. GILDEMEESTER, of Gildemees- 

ter & Kroeger, returned last week from his long trip 

through the Middle West and West in the best of good 

health and an exuberance of spirits, which come in his 

case only from a pocket full of orders and the assurance of 
more later. 

In a brief conversation with a representative of Tue 
Musica, Courier Mr. Gildemeester enthusiastically con- 
firmed the oft repeated reports of good prospects for busi- 
ness at every point he had visited and from the country in 
general as represented to him at his own office upon his 
arrival. 

‘There is going to be, in my estimation, an excellent trade 
this fall and winter,” he said—*‘ an excellent trade, not 
merely a good business, but a very good one. Tis dealers 
I have seen are without stock or with so little as to make it 
necessary for them to order more, as is evidenced by my 
returns, and there is beyond doubt a strong feeling setting 
in in favor of high grade goods. I don't mean that the 
cheap pianos are falling off—far from it—there will be 
more of them sold than ever before—but the high grade— 
high price (not the ‘ high grade—iow price ')—pianos arego- 
ing to have a business this winter such as has not fallen to 
their lot for some time. 

**The medium grades? Well, I'd rather not talk about 
that. What I mean chiefly to insist upon is that pianos of 
the highest grade will be in demand this season in unusual 
numbers. Itis the same story everywhere. 

‘I visited the various houses who have been running my 

pianos in the territory that is controlled by Crawford, Eber- 
sole & Smith, and in every case found that no friction had 
been caused by the new policy of that house, as expressed 
in Tue Musicat Courter by Mr. Crawford several weeks 
ago. 
‘* About Chicago there is nothing to say so far as the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger is concerned. Every Eastern 
maker seems to think that he should be represented there 
in some form or another ; but in my opinion it is best for 
a piano of my grade to be not represented at all unless it 
can be properly put before the trade and public. When I 
have decided what will be done by me, then I will let the 
whole world know of it, you may be sure, but until that 
time—until something is announced authoritatively—those 
who are kind enough to be interested had best let idle 
rumors pass for their usual worth. 

‘*IT found Mr. Henry Kroeger much improved in health 
when I first saw him, and I found business here in first- 
class shape. I shall remain in town but a few days, and 
then be off again, for nowadays the piano business means 
work, work, work.” 





August Gemiinder & Sons’ Atlanta 
Exhibit. 
UGUST GEMUNDER, of this well-known 


violin firm, is trying hard to discover who is to blame 
for the hitch in his project of exhibiting ‘‘ art” violins and 
other instruments at the Cotton States and International 
Exposition to be held at Atlanta, Ga. 

A rich looking case, 3x6 feet, filled with choice specimens 
of the firm’s art, is awaiting shipment, but Mr, Gemiin- 
der will not part with it until he is assured of a position 
worthy of the exhibit. As told in last week’s issue of 
Tue Musica Courier, Mr. Gemiinder claims he was prom- 
ised a good location in the Woman's Building, and when 
all was ready word was received that the firm’s exhibit 
would have to be relegated to an annex. 

It would appear that there is some confliction of authority 
among the committee of women which has charge of the 
space for exhibits, and the Gemiinder people prefer to await 
a solution rather than accept a position which would not be 
in harmony with the dignity of the exhibit. 








—The piano factory of Mr. L. E. N. Pratte has just received a new 
powerful engine for driving the machinery. Increased business has 
been a feature of the factory for some time past, calling for more 
machinery and consequently more power to move it. 

—Otto Mehlin, the young son of Pau! G. Mehlin, of the Mehlin 
Piano Company, who fell from a railroad train at Cairo, lii., om the 
night of August 29, is still far from recovery, but hopes are enter- 
tained that he will soon be around again and in good health. 
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Latest News from Boston. 





Ivers & Pond New Warerooms. 





BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
17 Beacon Street, September 16, 1895. f 


HE Ivers & Pond Piano Company has secured 
the large wareroom at 114 Boylston street, next door 
to C.C. Harvey & Co. 

The papers were signed on Saturday afternoon, Ivers & 
Pond having taken over the lease of the present occupant, 
The firm will move in at once, that is during the present 
week, although it will not get full possession of the ware- 
room until the 1st of November, there being a sub-tenant 
who is entitled to thirty days’ notice. 

This wareroom is about 25 front and 215 feet deep, run- 
ning through to Van Rensselaer place, where all pianos 
will be received and shipped. This gives a larger floor 
space than in the Masonic Temple quarters, The lease has 
two years and a half longer to run. 

Ivers & Pond have arranged with the insurance com- 
panies as to the damage on pianos, but the insurance on 
fixtures is not yet settled. Already they are doing busi- 
ness again in their retail department, and will be glad of a 
settled place where they can attend more fully to business, 
which, although interrupted by fire, has been remarkably 
good, orders coming in in large numbers. 

Mr. Pond and Mr. Gibson are very pleased to have the 
question of warerooms arranged so quickly and satisfac- 
torily, and their competitors in trade will welcome them 
with pleasure to their new rooms on Boylston street. 

ROYAL HONORS FOR THE MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company has just received word 
from the manager of its branch house at Amsterdam, 
Holland, that the firm has been appointed piano and organ 
manufacturer to Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 





Brambach Pianos Near a Century 
Old. 
N artistic catalogue recently issued by the 
Brambach Piano Company, from the Ketterlinus 
Press, of Philadelphia, not only impresses one favorably, 
«but furnishes interesting information of a reminiscent 
nature relative to this well-known piano house. 

It may be news to many to learn that the house of Bram- 
bach was established in Bonn, Germany, in 1823. It was 
reorganized in New York in 1880 and was incorporated in 
this State in 1893. This means that Brambach pianos have 
been made, cared for and improved on continually by a 
piano making family for over 70 years. 

Picture to yourself the founder of the Brambach piano, 
Franz Jos. Brambach. A fine engraving of the old founder 
is given in the catalogue and it is worth studying and com- 
paring with the Alois Brambach of to-day. The former 
shows the man of a century ago in the garb of his time. 
The Brambach of to-day is the same, but he shows the re- 
sult of modern ideas and developed usefulness over his an- 
cestor. So itis with the Brambach piano, an instrument 
the result of descendant improvement. 

But to the catalogue. It is covered with a harmony of 
delicate terra cotta tints, embossed white flowers, and in 
gold scroil the words ‘‘ Brambach Pianos.” On the back 
cover is an oval half tone engraving of the factory at Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., the home of music making industries. Fol- 
lowing is the picture of the father of the Brambachs, and 
then comes something which thousands already know—a 
story recording how and why the Brambach piano has be- 
come famous. It truthfully records that a purchaser's only 
real guarantee is the maker's reputation for honest and 
durable work. Then follows: 

‘The name Brambach on an instrument is a guarantee 
in itself, for it belongs to a family of piano makers who 
have, for over seventy years, been held in high regard in 
the piano trade itself, and certainly there can be no surer 
test of a person's responsibility as a manufacturer than 
when he is honored by the members of his own craft. 

‘“The Brambach pianos may be described as being the 
successful accomplishment of that dream of the piano 
maker to make a strictly first-class instrument at a mod- 
erate price, so as to occupy a firm place in the world’s 
market. 

“It is obvious that to obtain such a result, especially in 
these days of lively competition, large means as well as 
great mechanical skill are required, and besides, ample fa- 
cilities, with all the latest improvements.” 

The story points out in speaking of the big factory at 
Dolgeville that its capacity is 3,000 instruments a year, 
and the plant is so complete that all material used there is 
shipped by a branch line right to the factory doors, while 
the finished instruments are shipped in cars direct from 
the factory to all their various destinations. This is but 
one of the many points in which the Brambach Company 
have superior facilities for saving much time, money and 
labor. The proximity of the factory to the lumber regions 
of the Adirondacks is also another advantage. 

Quoting still further it is recorded that the musical qual- 
ities of the Brambach pianos are unercelled. ‘The scales 
have not been copied or adapted from those of other mak- 





ers, but are the result of constant study and experience. 
Everything about the Brambach piano is as original in de- 
sign from the scale to the carving on the cases as the 
method of construction is scientific and the method of 
manufacture conscientious.” 

Taking all this information into consideration the Bram- 
bach people can be concurred with in the statement that a 
poor piano is dear at any price, yet it does not follow that 
a high priced piano is always a good one. There is a point 
below which a conscientiously made piano cannot be 
offered for sale, and a point beyond which it would be un- 
fair for the purchaser to go. The Brambach piano meets 
this issue of price and appeals to purchasers as being fully 
worth what is asked for it. In this the firm only secures 
a just recompense for good material used and the care and 
skill with which it has been combined to make a durable 
and harmonious instrument. 

The Brambach Piano Company give a five years’ guar- 
antee with every instrument sold, and a copy of it is printed 
in the catalogue. ; 

Six pages of the booklet are devoted to engravings and 
descriptions of some of the latest styles of Brambach 
pianos, any one of which will be seen by an expert glance 
to be attractive instruments. The firm relies on its splen- 
did reputation to bear out the technical end of the instru- 
ments. 

A feature is made in the catalogue of the firm’s resonator, 
which is claimed to be unequaled as a tone producer of 
musical quality and power. The work closes witha few 
hints as to the proper care of a piano. 

This catalogue is well worth looking over as the latest 
official announcement of a house so well known. 
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Carles H. Blackman. 
ARLOS H. BLACKMAN, a director of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and vice-president and treasurer 
of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, of Chicago, died at 
Block Island, R. I., on Friday last. He was fifty-two years 
old. 

While every hope has been entertained by the trade for 
Mr. Blackman’s recovery, those who were with him knew 
that the chances were very small. He wassummering with 
his family at Block Island, and he was accidentally shot on 
August 13 by a boy named Charles Bascom, of St. Louis. 
The Bascoms were summer neighbors of the Blackmans. 

Young Bascom was shooting at a target and Mr. Black- 
man was apparently well out of range, but the rifle ball 
struck a rock, which threw it from its course, and it entered 
his body. Mr. Blackman was expected to die hourly, but 
a strong physique and good courage prolonged his life. 
The bullet entered the groin and lodged in the liver, and 
numerous unsuccessful efforts were made toremove it. He 
sank gradually and his physicians gave him up for lost a 
few days before he died. His widow and family are pros- 
trated and so are the Bascoms. 

Mr. Blackman was born ia Jericho, Vt., and he went to 
Chicago when he was twenty-one years old, where he 
entered into the grain business. 

He entered the Hallet & Davis Piano Company at the 
time of its organization a few months ago. He was also a 
member of the Chicago Union League, Athletic and Ken- 
wood clubs. 





The Interment of August Gemunder. 
HE remains of August Gemiinder, of August 
Gemiinder & Sons, makers of the Gemiinder *‘ Art” 
violins, a sketch of whose life was printed in the last issue 
of THe Musicat Courter, were interred Monday of last 
week at Woodlawn. 

Mr. Gemiinder’s sons, August Martin Gemiinder and 
Rudolph Gemiinder, in January, 1891, were admitted to an 
interest in the business, and both have inherited their 
father’s talents. ~ 

August Martin Gemiinder, who was born in 1862, was 
taken into the workshop when only 14 years old, and Ru- 
dolph Gemiinder, who was born in 1865, had 10 years’ ex- 
perience as a violin maker under his father’s tutelage be- 
fore he became a member of the firm. 

The business of the firm, the career of which has been 
not only long but honorable, will be continued by the 
sons, who are upright and progressive, and in every way 
fitted to add lustre to the fame of their father and to con- 
tinue to advance in the art in which the proficiency of the 
house has long been recognized by the most eminent 
authorities. 





—Mr. F. M. Hulett, who has for some time handled the various 
lines represented by Mr. Jack Haynes, has accepted a position astrav- 
eler for the Muehifeld & Haynes Piano Company, and has started 
out on a business trip in the interests of his new house. 

—Nelson & Anderson, the music dealers of Main street, Burlington, 
Ia., know several things about advertising. They carry the A. B. 
Chase piano as their leader,and several advertisements recently 
compiled by them display a judicious knowledge of how to puta 
good piano before the public in its best light. 





In Town. 

H. S. Mackie, Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
- Lucian Wulsin, D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. P. Burt, Chicago. 

Henry W. Cranford, Cincinnati. 

E. Devereaux, Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati. 

Arthur Clappe, Philadelphia. 

F. Knoll, Buffalo. 

Chas. Vaupel, Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. A. Gould, Boston... 

Claude Seals, Seals Brothers, Birmingham, Ala. 

H. C. Warren, Danielsonville, Conn. 

Joseph von Jenney, Mexico city, Mexico. 

H. M. Blight, Keller Brothers & Blight, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Charles A. Bates, Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga. 

Jasperson Smith, Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga. 

O. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston. 

J. E. Van Horne, Blasius Piano Company, Philadelphia. 

A. M. Wright, Manufacturers Piano Company, Chicago. 

Geo. P. Bent, Chicago. 

W. J. Keeley, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 





Trade Notes. 


—Mr. John D, Pease, of the Pease Piano Company, is on a Western 
trip. 

—Mr. G. Herzberg, the Philadelphia dealer, has returned from 
Europe. 

—Joseph Hickey has moved his music business from 54 to 77 East 
State street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

—Mr. Edward G. Jardine, of Geo. Jardine & Son, will sail from Eu- 
rope on the Paris on October 26. 

—Mr. W. E. Hall, the traveling representative of the Pease Piano 
Company, is on a trip through the South. 

—Mr. John Draper is about to open a music store at Portage La 
Prairie, Man. He will represent Meikle & Co., Winnipeg. 

—Mr. Praetarious, formerly with Estey & Camp, of Chicago, has 
accepted a position as retail salesman with Chandler W. Smith, of 
Boston. 

—Thieves forced an entrance to J. O. Lock’s music store on Main 
street, Ottumwa, Ia., a few nights agoand stole $75 in bills from a 
cash drawer. 

—Glines & Bryant have removed from No.7 Centre street to the 
Tooms at No, 23 Centre street, Ashtabula, Ohio, and will carry a much 
larger stock than heretofore. 

—The Reeder Piano and Organ Company, Peoria, Ill., has decreased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $12,000 and changed its name to the 
Peoria Piano and Organ Company. 

—Mr. Lucien Wulsin, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., passed through New 
York last week on his way home to Cincinnati, after returning from 
Europe mach improved in health. 

—Julius Tabler,a music dealer at Belton, Tex., assigned on Sep- 
tember 7, and named H. T. Prater as assignee. Liabilities are given 
as $12,000. Assets are not yet known. 

—Mr. E. W. Colvin, of the A. B. Campbell Company music house 
in Pensacola, Fla., has gone to Tampa to take charge of the branch 
store of the same company in that city. 

—F. Christianer has transferred his music stoek from the Rialto to 
1117 Front street, Seattle, Wash. His business is constantly increas- 
ing, and larger quarters were necessary. 

—G. C. Ashleach, the music dealer of Allentown, Pa., has opened 
a branch store in the Mantz Building in Lehighton, Pa. The new 
business will bein charge of A. J. Litzenberger. 

—Samuel H. Stage, a music dealer at Beckville, Pa., dropped dead 
in the Harrison House there last Friday. Heart trouble was given 
as the cause. He leaves a widow and three children. 

—George W. Fuller, the music dealer of Defiance, Ohio, hasenlarged 
and refitted his store on Clinton street, and has made a correspond- 
ing addition to his stock. Henow has a well equipped business. 

~—Ludden & Bates, of Savannah, Ga., are preparing to imove the 
stock in their branch store in Jacksonville, Fla., to the store on Bay 
street soon to be vacated by the A. B. Campbell Company, which will 
move to larger quarters. 

~The Mason & Risch Vocalion Company has secured the order for 
an organ to be placed in the chapel of the West Point Military 
Academy, the specifications for which were published in THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER several weeks ago. 

—The bank account of the Weaver Organ and Piano Company 
Beneficial Society will soon be increased. The employés of the house 
will add the proceeds of their coming Washington excursion to the 
fund. Many tickets have already been sold. 

—Smith & Weisenborn, music dealers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
plevied a piano from Miss Lizzie Austin a few daysago. When the 
constable reached her home she called in a policeman, but the latter 
refused tointerfere. She gave as her reason for calling the officer 
that an employé of the piano firm had called a few days previous, 
representing himself as a constable, and had taken the piano stool 
away. She went to the store and demanded the return of her 
money, but was refused.—Cincinnati, Ohio, Tribune. 








Musicians affirm that no 
piano is satisfactory unless 
the “feel” of the Action is in 
harmony with their technical 
requirements. 


The Roth & 
Engelhardt Actions, made at 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., “feel” 
right and are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the artistic sense 
of a musician. 
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CutcaGo OrFrice THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 
225 Dearborn Street, September 14, 1895. 


HERE are a few localities throughout the States 
that are in bad condition so far as trade is concerned, 
which is caused by local circumstances beyond the control 
of man. If one permits himself to be influenced by these 
few unfortunate places he will naturally take a pessimistic 
view of the business situation. A broader prospect will 
make an entirely different impression, and a talk with a 
manufacturer who does business in all sections of the coun- 
try will convince one that there is no exaggeration in stat- 
ing that, following the revival of business in the neces- 
saries of life, the music trade has begun to feel the effects 
in no uncertain way. Those who have had faith in the re- 
cuperative power of the United States, and have shown 
it by producing beyond their immediate demands, will get 
the benefit of their foresight. Those who have not kept 
up their production, by reason of a lack of means or from 
a want of faith in the country’s future, will suffer from 
their inability to supply the inevitable demand for pianos 
which seems now almost sure to follow, if it has not, in 
truth, already begun. 
se *# & 

Mr. Myron H. Coloney, the president of the Denver 
Music Company, who was here this week, reports an en- 
largement of their warerooms in that city, an improved 
condition in every line of trade, and fine prospects for the 
future. This company has only within a year handled 
pianos and organs, and its present line consists of the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company’s instruments. Mr. Coloney 
goes no farther East and returns direct to Denver. 

eee 


The Rintelman Piano Company is receiving its new line 
of goods, the Doll, the Baus and the Stodart pianos. There 
is now an opportunity for some enterprising dealer to secure 
a good line of instruments, or for the concern whose pianos 
were formerly handled by the Rintelman Company to open 
their own warerooms here. One of the houses interested 
in this deal is wealthy enough to make sufficiently fine 
goods and has enough reputation to warrant such a move. 

e#e#ee#e 

Messrs. Steger & Co. have contracted for the automatic 
sprinkler system in both the Steger and Singer factories. 
The Singer piano is being sold as fast as it can be produced. 

ese 2 

Mr. Henry Detmer is thinking strongly of moving his 
establishment to some Wabash avenue store. 

eeee? 

Mr. P. Cavalli, son of Mr. L. Cavalli, of Alfred Dolge & 
Son, New York, has engaged with the House & Davis 
Piano Company as traveling salesman. It is understood 
that he is already making his initial trip. 

* 2 &# *# 

Mr. Clarence Wulsin has returned from the seashore, and 
Mr. Lucian Wulsin, who has been in Europe for a consider- 
able time, has also got back and is happily entirely re- 
store to health. Mr. Clarence Wulsin is jubilant over 
the success of the Hamilton Organ Company, a success 
which he says is phenomenal. Their orders from various 
parts of the world have already been spoken of in these 
columns, and it is only necessary to say that they have 
been duplicated, and in increased numbers. 


A new Shoninger small grand now on exhibition at the 
warerooms of the company in this city is an instrument 
that will increase one’s respect for the concern immensely. 
It is an entirely new and original scale, is even throughout 
the entire register, the tone is pure and of an exceedingly 
pleasing quality, the action good and the case is hand- 
somely outlined and well finished. Such small grands will 
go along way toward popularizing this class of pianos. 


sn 2 
Mr. Geo. T. Link, president of the Schaff Brothers Comii- 
pany, reports trade increasing involume. Tryber & Sweet- 
lan@ also report a heavier demand for both organs and 
= se # 
The matter of the elevated railroad in Wabash avenue, 


has probably been settled and will gothrough. There will 
be but two tracks on the avenue. Aside from a little extra 
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noise and an increase in rent, it can searcely be disadvan- 
tageous to those who have long leases, as it will bring 
thousands of people through the street who now never see 
it. But eventually the trade will undoubtedly remove 
farther south on the avenue, or else betake itself to Mich- 
igan avenue. 
ane ae 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company is very busy filling 
orders which have recently been coming in by the score. 
The company has been trying to produce an extra quantity 
of pianos preparatory to the expected demand, but Mr. 
Smith says if orders continue as they are coming in now 
they will not with all their efforts be able to supply the de- 
mand. It isa pleasure to visit the Smith & Barnes factory; 
everything is regulated like clockwork ; there is also an- 
other pleasing feature, they are constantly endeavoring to 
improve their instruments. One of their latest productions 
to which our attention was called by Mr. Smith is certainly 
a great piano for the price at which it is sold, and even this 
qualification is unnecessary. 


a2 ese &£* 


The Mason & Hamlin Company has engaged the service 
of Mr. R. W. Cross as head salesman for its branch store 
in this city. Everyone knows Mr, Cross as an excellent 
salesman, with a very large acquaintance in and about the 
city, and it cannot be doubted that the arrangement will 
be mutually beneficial to both the contracting parties. 
Since the alterations in the front part of the Mason & Ham- 
lin store it 1s one of the most attractive in the city, and 
with their beautiful pianos, their truly magnificent organs, 
their fine corps of salesmen, under the direction of Mr. J. 
K. M. Gill, aided by the public use of their grands by emi- 
nent pianists, their success becomes a surety. 

*#*# 2 


A new catalogue of the House & Davis piano has just 
been issued by the company. It has an embossed cover, 
the usual introduction, four cuts, including an interior view 
of their pianos, descriptions of their styles, and on the back 
of the cover is a good cut of the factory at Des Plaines. 

It is a creditable little book and entirely unencumbered 
with extraneous matter, 

eee 


The B. L. Griswold Music Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
is reported to have failed, with assets amounting to $25,000 
and liabilities of $17,000. The creditors in this city are 
Bush & Gerts Piano Company, Lyon & Healy and the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, though the latter concern 
should lose nothing, as its goods were consigned. A repre- 
sentative of the Manufacturers Piano Company is probably 
there now to take possession of its property. Mr. Dederick 
thinks the concern will be able to arrange matters and con- 
tinue in business. Lyon & Healy are also most kindly dis- 
posed toward the unfortunate house. 

#2 22 

It is more than probable that the Nathan Ford Music 
Company will soon become a thing of the past, as papers 
are now being prepared by which a new concern to be 
known as the Conover Music Company will be successor 
to the old St. Paul house. Up to Thursday of this week 
the papers had not been signed. Mr. T. G. Fischel, the 
manager of the old concern, will be in Chicago on Monday, 
and he will undoubtedly be the manager of the new con- 
cern. ae ee 

Mr. J. O. Twichell, one of the few dealers in the city of 
Chicago who is entirely disconnected with manufacturing 
in any way and has made a success of the retail business, 
has taken the agency for the new Haines Brothers pianos. 
This deal was made through Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones and 
the information comes from New York to this office; but Mr. 
Twichell says it is not quite true to say that he has taken 
the agency, though he has bought a few, as he also did of 
some other makers. He considers the Steck and Poole & 
Stuart pianos his regular line. 

#2 2# 

Mr. Geo. K. Morehouse, who has just returned from a 

trip through Wisconsin and Minnesots, says that the deal- 








ers throughout those States are confident of an excellent 
trade, and that the crops are good and in abundance. 
ee 

Kops Brothers, of this city, have opened one more 
branch store at Eau Claire, Wis., and h=ve appointed Mr. 
H. Samuels their local manager. ‘This makes at least 
seven stores now being conducted by this enterprising 
concern. 


**# 2 
All agree that business in Chicago iias very much im- 
P ‘nee 


Information is to hand that Mr. M. A. Paulson, of the 
Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., is ‘still 
very ill. eeese 
Personals. 

Mr. Alfred T. Jones, the popular representative of Messrs. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. for this district, leaves New 
York to-day by the steamer Lucania for a month’s absence 
in Europe. 

Mr. F. W. Primer has just returned from an extended 
trip throughout Europe, and reports excellent success in 
the introduction of Geo. P. Bent’s line of pianos and or- 
gans. 

Mr. Hampton L. Story is in the city. 

Mr. Enrique Heuer, of Mexico city, was an interested and 
interesting visitor to Chicago this week. 

Mr. A. M. Wright, president of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, is expected home on Monday. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball sails for home from Liverpool, Eng- 
land,September 28, and will reach this city on or about 
October 10. 

Mr. E. S. Conway left last evening for Washington and 
other Eastern points, and will be gone about one week. 

Mr. N. L. Gebhardt, representing the A. B. Chase Com- 
pany, of Norwalk, Ohio, was in Chicago this week. 

Mr. Geo. Cook, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company 
is expected in Chicago within the next two weeks. 

Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., has gone to 
New York. 

Mr. Augustus Baus, of the Spies Piano Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, was here. He was going from 
here to Milwaukee, thence home, stopping at the larger 
cities. He says he finds business very good. 

Mr. A. B. Campbell, of Jacksonville, Fla., has also been 
in Chicago this week, making his headquarters at the 
warerooms of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

Mr. I. N. Rice has returned from the East. 

Mr. James H. Gorham, the representative of the W. W. 
Kimball Company for the New England States, with head- 
quarters in Boston, is visiting the home house. 

Mr. R. K. Maynard, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany, has returned from a short and successful trp. 

Mr. H. L. Cowles, formerly with the Wilcox & White 
concern, has been engaged to represent the Pease Piano 
Company on the road. 

Additional visitors to the city this week have been: Mr. 
A. C. Stapp, of Somerset, Ky.; Mr. Wm. H. Corsa, of the 
hammer department of Alfred Dolge & Son; Mr. H. J. 
Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa.; Mr. 
Knapper and Mr, Fisher, of Carthage, Mo.; Mr. A. L. 
Jepson, of Oregon, Ill.; Mr. Louis Levassor, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; Mr. John D. Pease, of New York. 








—George W. French has purchased the stock of Mrs, Alice Lock- 
erby, the music dealer of Grand Rapids, Mich., and removed it to 
Belding, that State, where he has recently opened a music store, 

—Mr, Robt. L. Loud, of Buffalo, the newly established representative 
of the Smith & Nixon and Martin pianos, has seeured the services of 
Mr. Gianelli and Mr. T. A. Glasser, both salesmen well-known in 
Detroit. 

—A fire in the drying room inthe Hammond Organ Reed Com- 
pany’s factory on May street, Worcester, Mass., a few days ago did 
about $4,000 worth of damage. Overheating is said to have started 
the flames. 

—E. P. Newman, a piano man, was arrested near Silverton, Coil., a 
few days ago, charged with sending objectionable postal cards 
through the mails. He issaid to have slandered one Mr. Thompson, 
a theatrical man. 








Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


BPwPrIANO SBS. 


W. H. SHERWoop—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 

MARTINUS oe ee eZ bmg A layed upon a piano which 
responded so y to my wishes. 

GEo. W. ee ee ie tase is very musical, and I have never 

had a piano which stood go well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matehiess, unrivaled; so highly prized by me. 


THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. z 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so eurraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon Street, September 14, 1895. 


UST at the present there are a number of changes 
pending in the trade, none of which are yet in a suffi- 
ciently advanced condition to be commented upon. 

Ivers & Pond are negotiating with two or three real 
estate agents, and the result will appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Business began well this month, but it yet remains to be 
seen whether the promises of good trade will be fulfilled. 


* 2 2 & 


Mason & Hamlin report an unusually sharp demand for 
their organs thus far in September. 

Mason & Hamlin made an exhibit of their instruments at 
the Barnstable County Agricultural Fair. 

Mr. Jasperson Smith, treasurer of the Ludden & Bates 
Southern Music House, of Savannah, Ga., paid a visit this 
week to the Mason & Hamlin house. 


se 2 # 


Mr. J. N. Merrill, of the Merrill Piano Company. says he 
is the happiest man in town. The September business has 
been way beyond his anticipation and he sees a brilliant 
future for the Merrill piano. 

Mr. Merrill has received an invitataion from the mayor 
of Atlanta, Ga., to visit him at any time during the 
Atlanta Exposition. Mr. Porter King, the mayor, is an 
old friend of Mr. Merrills’, and it is probable that he will 
accept the invitation before the Ist of January, when the 
exposition closes. 

They are busy at the Merrill piano warerooms making 
alterations that will add considerable floor space to the 
width of the room. As soon as the plastering is finished 
the offices will be moved to the front part of the room, and 
the rooms now used as offices be utilized for showing pianos. 
This will be a great improvement to the warerooms, and is 
a change that has been in contemplation for some time. 

se e# 


C. C. Harvey & Co. say that the past month was the best 
August business they have had for six years. 
*e* a 
While in Boston recently Mr. J. O. Twichell, of Chicago, 
arranged with Wm. Bourne & Sons for the agency of their 
pianos in Chicago. enese 
Mr. Michael Goggan, of San Antonio, Tex., has been in 
town three or four days during the present week. 
sn *# 2 
News was received this morning of the death of Mr. 
Carlos H. Blackman, vice-president of the Hallet & Davis 
Piano Company. His death occurred last night at Block 
Island, R.I. A more extended notice will be found in 


another column, eee 


Mr. F. A, Pelton has this week arranged with Paul G. 
Mehlin & Sons, of New York, to handle the Mehlin piano in 
Boston. He expects the first shipment of instruments to 
arrive early in the week. 

se ae 

Mr. Poole, of Poole & Stuart, is much pleased with the 
way business is going. He made a flying trip to New York 
this week, returning on Wednesday. 

se ee 


Mr. S. A. Gould, who was in New York on Tuesday, 


says it was the most uncomfortably hot and humid weather 


he ever experienced. 
se ne # 


Mr. George Chickering has inhis possession a map of the 





city of Boston that was issued in 1722. The well-known 
Tremont street of to-day was then spelled Treamount. 


xa * 


Mr. George Miller, F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was in town on Saturday, but left the same evening. 


sss 
Mr, F. J. Mabon, of PaulG. Mehlin & Sons, was in town 
the early part of the week, returning to New York on 
Wednesday. 








Married Abroad. 


R. LANG, bookkeeper for the Estey Piano Com- 

» pany, returned from Europe last week, and was at 

his post Saturday. He was abroad seven weeks, and 
brought home with him a bride from Scotland. 








Change at Richmond. 


R. THOS. G. BURTON, of Thos. G. Burton & 

Co., Richmond, Va., has acquired the interests of 

the former ‘‘ Co.,” Mr. Stagg, and will hereafter conduct 

the business on his own account, handling the Mason & 

Hamlin pianos and organs and the Emerson pianos. It is 
understood that the style of the firm will not be altered. 





Apollo—Cleitz.: 
HE name of the Apollo Piano Company, of 
Bloomsbury, N. J., has been changed to the Gleitz 
Piano Company. 

Mr. August Gleitz continues as superintendent of the 
factory, while the other officers of the corporation are 
Thomas T. Hoffman, president ; Charles A. Carter, vice- 
president, and J. V. Willever, secretary and treasurer. 





An Immense Walnut Log. 


SAAC J. COLE & SON, importers, manufac- 
turers and dealers in veneers and fancy woods, received 
last week at their establishment, foot of Eighth street and 
East River, an immense walnut log, too large to get into 
their mill, which is of ample proportions for logs of ordi- 
narily large dimensions. The monster shows handsome 
figures and will produce very desirable veneers, but it will 
have to be blown apart before it can be carried to the saws. 
Among other stock just received by the firm is a small 
quantity of mahogany from St. Jago, Cuba. From this 
wood veneers showing a beautiful crossbar figure are now 
being obtained. 








Mahogany is Arriving Slowly. 

RAYNER, importer and dealer in mahogany, 
RR cedar and other woods, whose mills are at the foot of 
East Houston street, New York, is turning out some un- 
usually beautiful veneers from a large shipment of ma- 
hogany logs just received from Mexico. Mr. Rayner has 
regular connections at Laguna and all his wood is shipped 
by steamers, which make the trip in from seven to ten 
days. By sailing vessels four or five weeks are required to 
make the voyage. 

Mr. Rayner says mahogany is not arriving in large quan- 
tities, owing to the scarcity of rain in Mexico. The 
mountain streams through which the logs are floated to the 
sea are very low, and in some instances almost dry, so that 
stock in the lumber camps is moved only with great 
difficulty. 








Music Dealers Feast. 

BANQUET was given last week by R. Zellner, 

Jr., president of the Garner & Zellner Piano Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, Cal., to the music dealers of Los 
Angeles in honor of the opening of their new warerooms 
in the Byrne Block. Those present were A. W. Fisher, 
F. J. Hart, J. A. Brenner, J. F. Fitzgerald, F. W. William- 
son, S. A. Salyer, W. O. Sloane, C, A. Ziegenfuss, R 
Zellner, Jr., and others. 

The dinner was one of the best prepared by the chef of 
the Hoffman, and there was much good wine. There was 
a great deal of good feeling shown among the representa- 
tives of the different firms, which is especially significant 





in a business where the competition is so spirited. Comical 
stories were told and speeches made until a late hour, when 
the jovial party broke up feeling better for having met 
in. such a social and jovial way.—Zos Angeles (Cai.) 
Times. 


Strich & Zeidler’s Atlanta Display. 


TRICH & ZEIDLER’S exhibit in the New York 
Building at the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position in Atlanta will be in place October 1, when the 
building will formally be opened. The firm will send three 
or four pianos in the first shipment, and others will follow. 
Mr. Robert A. Widemann, who will place the instruments 
in position, will leave for Atlanta within a fortnight, and 
will remain at the exposition several weeks. The firm has 
arranged to give recitals in the assembly and music rooms 
two or three afternoons each week, and, as the exposition 
will be open three nights a week, evening recitals are also 
contemplated. 

While Strich & Zeidler are getting ready for the exposi- 
tion business continues to increase, and but few days pass 
without the receipt of one or more letters in which the 
writers praise the instrumentand order duplicates. Among 
the letters recently received was one from J. C. Miszner, 
of Henderson, Tex., and another from B. F. Elliott, of 
Canton, Ill. 

Mr. Miszner wrote: ‘* The piano arrived in fine order, 
and, like the other, is splendid, with fine tone and touch. 
The people are delighted with it. Will have other orders 
soon.” ‘The promise in the last sentence has been kept, as 
Mr. Miszner has already sent in four additional orders. 

Mr. E]liott in his letter said: ‘‘ The piano gave great 
satisfaction. The lodge is well pleased with it. When the 
piano came you have no idea how anxious the members 
were as to its merits. When it was played upon it knocked 
them silly. Everybody has seen and praisedit, Itis the 
talk of the town.” 











He Has Ideas. 
PEWTERTOWN, Jew Nersey, September 11, 1898, 
Dear Musical Courier: 


HERE is no use talking ; I’ve said it over and 
under again and repeated it to myself and others who 
would listen to me ; there is no use talking, there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere in the piano and organ trade. As 
I told you in my last communication, I received lots of 
answers to my advertisement I put in your paper, and I 
can get more places or positions in the piano trade than 
you can shake all the sticks you have in your office at. 
But, of course, there are conditions. Certainly firms are 
not simply going to engage a traveling man just because 
he wants the place or is looking for a hard or soft birth. 
There are conditions and I would like you to advise me, 
naturally in confidence, what you think most advisable to 
do under or over the circumstances. One firm makes this 


very fare proposal. 
Boston Sept 1 1895 


DEAR SIR—We are looking for seventeen first class road men to 
sell our pianos on 12 months with renewals of one and two years if 
the dealer does not kique. You seem to be a man whocan sell 
pianos that way. We make you the following offer. No salary for 
one year. You to divide the profits with us after we add on each 
Piano $100 above cost to cover our losses and risks. We pay half your 
traveling expenses at the rate of $2.50 (that is two dollars and a half)a 
day as our share. Wecan give you references to convince you that 
we will pay this promptly weekly, mailing youa check each Saturday. 
After one year, if you are still alive, we will arrange liberal salary 
on mutual plan. Excuse the absence of typewriter but the young 
lady has taken it out to attend to an odd job which she is entitled to 
under agreement. She has taken the machine along and I cannot 
write on it. Yours, e*#*&*** Co. 


I like this proposition as far as I go, but I don’t care to 
travel from Boston. I am stuck on the town, and it is the 
hardest thing in the world for me to get away from it when 
once I am there. It is the hardest place to cash a check in. 
It is full of fine looking women, who come into the ware- 
rooms, take up your time looking at pianos and don't buy 
until they are married and have a daughter old enough to 
take lessons, but naturally anticipating this they begin to 
look about in time. 

Oh, ain’t I stuck on Boston? A many a many a time 
have I been there, when I was working for the old house, 
and could not get away from the town because there wasn't 
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money enough coming in to make up a round trip fare to 
Bangor and back. Railroad companies will not, under any 
circumstances, take dealer's notes evemif they are en- 
dorsed. Stuck; why stuck is not the cognomen, 

I remember I was in Boston once on a Saturday night in 
the spring time just when there was-lots of. fussing and 
moving about and activity and push and chin and hurry 
and no trade. The week had been a wholly terror. So the 
old house gave me a check and told me clear, and goto—— 
where was it? Oh, yes ; go to Haverhill and spend Sun- 
day there, but no money, Iam an irregular guest at the 
Adams and the Reynolds, and frequently less at the 
Thorndike. This check I got from the old house was per- 
fectly, l assure you, perfectly good, and then of course I 
endorsed it, which made it solid in my estimation. I had 
80 cents in change in my pocket. 

I walked into the Adams and bought a large cigar for 
five cents, with the name of the manufacturer branded on 
the leaf of the tobacco and paying down my cash like a 
little man, I judiciously pulled out the check and said : 

“‘ Do you mind asking Mr. Adams to please and cash this 
check?” The cigar clerk took it over and he and the 
cashier had a long talk and some whispers and a laugh 
and he came back and said that while they knew my firm 
and would be willing to cash it, they could not do so just 
then because they had no cash, and then besides the in- 
dorsement spoiled the check ; if I hadn't endorsed it they 
might send down to Parker’s or Young’s and, borrow the 
money to accommodate me. 

I used to have epileptic fits when I was young, ee the 
cure I went through and subsequent experiences in the 
piano business gave me that strong mental resistance which 
I bring to bear now when such events transpire in my life. 
I could have scratched my endorsement off that check, but 
I was too proud. Says I to myself, ‘Rather not go to 
Haverhill than show such weakness.” I remembered also 
that I had a friend in your line of work who had a pile of 
cheque experiences and who must have known just how it 
felt when I got this reply, and I sat right down in the 
Adams and wrote to him 


Boston, September ' 
(mo date, | was too mad to think of that). 


DeaR OLD FAKE.—What do you think? I had a cheque to-night, 
and I wanted it cashed right inthis hotel and they couldn’t do it. 
Reminded me of you. Howare you, anyhow? Still running that 
same thing, or gota new one. Never seeit. I got one of your old 
ones, and it reads just like the new ones I saw some time ago in your 
office. Soif I want to know what you're thinking about I pull out 
the old sheet and read it and that settles it, Say, you never paid me 
what you owe me. Don’t; for you’ll drop dead if you do. 

M. T. (You Know). 

P. S.—Say, what's going to become of this earth, anyhow, when you 
die? 


I never got an answer because I didn't give my address. 
But to return to the old story. I tell you, 1 am stuck on 
Boston ; I can't get away from it when I get there and I 
have a lot of friends there that do count when it comes to 
friendship. One of my friends is a piano salesman. The 
last time I had an opening for a place in that town I 
went to him and says I: ‘‘ Old man, here is a chance for 
you todo mea favor. You know I consider you one of 
nature's aristocrats, one of the 400 of nature’s own true blue. 
Now I have given you as a reference and when the firm that 
wants me asks you, why you know.” ‘* Oh, of course,” 
says he, ‘‘haveachew? I'll do the right thing by you.”’ 
The following week he was at work with that very firm but 
I got did fixhim. You know whatI did? I took his old 
position at $5 less a week than he was getting just to show 
the firm that he wasn’t worth the salary they had been 
paying him. It took me about three weeks to prove it and 
then I left because the house and I disagreed. They 
wanted to raise my salary to the price they paid him and | 
refused to have the place recognized as sufficiently valuable 
to cost such asalary. I made a commission proposition 
which they refused as I was no teacher. *‘ Commission to 
teachers only "is their cry. 

And that reminds me, when I was engaged in Boston the 
last time the firm told me that I could pay commissions or 
promise them to anybody, but I should always insist that 
we pay “commissions to teachers only.” That ’s where 
that firm I speak of above got the original idea, and I told 
them : ‘‘Gentlemen,” says I, “‘if you will permit me to 
call you by that title; you think that is your own idea. 
Why, when I was in Boston years ago; when Miller and 
Bourne and Woodward and all the old line of manufac- 
turers were at work that used to be the cry ; you are not 





cotor sores walt oops) mae a commission arrange- 
ment with me.” Well, 1 proposed this thing. I would 
take $15 a week salary for a basis and on every piano they 
sold, whether I sold it or not, I was to get $10 and out of 
that $10 they could take the $15 a week back if they sold 
enough “« How are we going to be able to deduct 
$15 a week from $10 a week provided we sell one pianoa 
week ; or how are we going to deduct $15 from nothing if 
we don’t sell any a week like, for instance, it is apt to hap- 
pen in May, June, July, August and September?” I could 
not answer that. How couldI? So we separated. The 
former salesman is back there again and he is now getting 
$5 a week less than I was. I really think he drove me out 
of both places, but I do like Boston. 

Well, another proposition comes from New York, and it 
is a kind of straightforward, businesslike talk : 

NEw YORK, Sept. 

DEAR SIR—Please send us your reference; your age ; your experi- 
ence; your salary demand; your average daily road expense; your 
average annual sales for six years past; your wife’s maiden name; 
your parents’ age when they died, if they are not living ; your place 
of residence; your home, if you have any; your children’s names; 
your A. F.& A.M. lodge name; your Odd Fellows’ lodge name; 
your Life Insurance Company and the names of the trade papers you 
do not read. If we do not hear from you we shall conclude that you 
have not replied to this. Yours, * * &Co. 

I replied at once, stating that I had no reference except 
my reputation, as I would never ask one man to do me any 
such favor as giving reference, Age and experience was 
none of their business, I said, for that was what they were 
paying for when they hired me. Road expense and annual 
sales would show themselves quickly enough in course of 
time. My wife’s maiden name 1 had long since forgotten and 
wouldn’t dare to ask her. My parents all along refused to 
give me their ages for fear of making me look too old. I 
also said that I am a Mason but could not make any state- 
ment on that subject until I first knew that they were 
Masons in good standing—Mason & Hamlins, so to say, 
which is the same thing—and as I am not anxious to let 
anybody know that I am not insured I point blank refused 
to give the name of the company I am not insuredin. Then 
I got this answer: 





NEw YORK, Sept.——— 

DEAR StR—The reason why we wanted to know about your wife 
and your parents and children was to put their names down in our 
list of prospects and get their names and addresses properly and 
in good shape. There was nothing personalin it. We have a line of 
prospects running along for years to come. As we have a great 
many children on this prospect list to whom we expect to sell pianos 
in ten, twenty or thirty years, when they get older or married, we 
issue two circular letters per annum to the parents (that’s also 
another reason why we want the parents’ names). The first is called 
our “marriage circular ’’ and the second our “ death circular.” 

Our “ marriage circular” is like this: 

DEAR SIR OR MADAM—Your children, sonar 
revised list of our Piano prospects, consists of Ella, born Aug. 19, 
1864 ; James, born Sept. 22, 1845, and Sara, born Sept. 11, 1875. Will 
you please state to us return mail whether any o these have been 


married, and when, and to be where their residence is. 
ours, 


Our “death circular” reads something like this : 

DEAR SIR OR MADAME—Inspired by the hope that one of these 
days one of an children (joun, born my 4, 1869; Daisy, born, De- 
cember 25, 1871, and Zerubabbel, born Y 30, 1876.) oe purchase 
one of our well-known pianos, we placed t eir names on our books 
on prospect list and have ever since sent you an annular circular 
like this. The one we sent you last year vou retirned, unfortunately 
for both of us, with a correction consisting of the elimination of one 
name (Samuel, born Feb. 22, 1874). We hope there is no sim- 
ilar correction to be made this year, but should this be the case, you 
need only run a line of black ink or a lead pens mark through the 
name of the dear departed, which will then be stricken from our list. 
At the same time should Providence have since bl you with an 
ae to the family please send Sinn on date of birth and par- 

P.S.—There is no necessity to send in the names of any children born 
within the year who have since then died. 

Talk about originality, system, method, Our estimable 
friend, Mr. George W. Washington Peek, of 47th st. and 
the Boulevard, is not anywhere in it, although he has, by 
all means, the most advanced administrative talent of any 
piano organizer in the city of New York. But where is he, 
with all his executive departments, next to this marvellous 
scheme, with a dead cinch on the living? I must say, 
this knocked me out. I am never greatly surprised when 
I come across an original scheme in the piano business, but 
a vast, comprehensive organized plan to keep a tab on the 
family tree in order to provide for future openings never 
came within my experience, and it certainly must pay or it 
would not be kept up. 

That house was too sharp for me, and I hesitated several 
minutes before I replied. Finally I wrote and told them 
that I was very much interested in the piano trade ; that I 
considered myself a successful piano man because I had 
never failed for a large amount and did not now know one 


note from another, although I had been in the business a 


to our latest and 





quarter of a century. That I believed a man should pay 
his debts—if he can and it does not incommode him ; that 
I always lived beyond my income, because I, at least, 
considered myself a gentleman, no matter what others 
thought; that I believed myself competent under these 
circumstances to be a competent trade editor, much less a 
competent piano man. I also told them (sub rosa) that I 
made this allusion to the trade editor because they had 
originally asked me which of the trade papers I donot read, 
from which I gleaned that they apprehended that 1 was 
about to start one (which is so, by the way, if I can get 
certain guarantees from the printer). 

Their reply only just camein, and it is direct and to the 
point, and I am afraid this firm will catch me. Theysay that 
they know very well that anybody who can play the piano 
and knows all about its construction can sell pianos, but 
what they want is the man ignorant of all this, for he will 
not be able to distinguish grade differences, which will 
make him a most devoted advocate of the qualities of their 
pianos. Now, Mr. Editor, this part of their letter is kind 
of obscure to me; whatdo they mean? Do they mean that 
the man who is no judge of pianos would be the best judge 
of their pianos, because the other fellow would know too 
much? I cannot quite catch on. 

Then they continue and explain their system of manufac- 
ture. ‘‘ While we manufacture every part of the pianos 
ourselves, we have no one single factory, but believing in 
the system of distribution, we separate our factories. For 
instance our veneer mills are located in two different shops 
near the East River; our action factory is in Harlem ; our 
varnish works are in Newark ; our glue factory is in Jersey 
and our screw factory in Connecticut, and so forth.” This 
is an entirely new system, but I don’t see why it should not 
work. They explain it rather neatly. ‘‘ You will never 
find in any piano factory one man able to, or at work mak- 
ing or operating on one piano and building that piano. The 
work is always based on the principle of distribution. One 
man works on finishing, one on actions, one strings, one 
chips, one tunes, one varnishes, one rubs, one regulates 
tone, &c. Now you will still find that the whole is claimed 
to be a force of piano workmen ; so it is with our system. 
We enlarge the principle that ‘s all, We make all parts of 
our pianos in various factories and put them all together in 
one central building.” 

So I guess I will join their force if I can make terms with 
them. I have also several original ideas to convey to them 
regarding piano selling, but I do not propose to divulge 
them unless they are considered from a business point of 
view. Everybody is selling pianos in the same way it 
seems tome. Then why not turn around and do it the 
other way? For instance, I say to a dealer: ‘‘ Here is my 
line ; just read the list and make your selection, if you 
need goods. After you've made your selection I'll talk to 
you.” The dealer does this because he wants to know 
what Ihave tosay. Allright. I say nothing. Of course, 
if I were one of the regular, old line salesmen I would go 
right ahead and do the talking ; but I say nothing, and 
then the dealer begins to talk. That’s what I want. 
Don't you see? Sometimes when he talks he says nothing, 
but that don’t matter as long as his talking keeps me 
listening. When he gets through the time is up and I 
leave. You bet the next time I come around to him it's 
business. You see the point, don’t you? 

[We must admit that Mr. Poccet’s point is exceedingly 
ingenious.—Epitors THe Musica Courter.] 

Then there is another thing most salesmen forget; that is 
the old line of salesmen are so accustomed to the old sys- 
tem that they forget this new wrinkle of mine. You go into 
a dealer’s wareroom, and the first thing you do, you begin 
to say who you are and tell about your firm’s goods, and 
this, that and the other. All wrong. What you want to 
do is to go in and pay a friendly call. ‘* Excuse me,” say 
you, ‘‘ but Iam not here to trouble you about our goods. 
Don’t want you to talk piano or anything. Just a little 
chat about old times before the train starts ont,” If you 
could see the faces of the dealers when you talk to them 
like this you would see how they appreciate it, Well, train 
time comes and the dealer knows a!! railroad changes, and 
to prove that he is correct he will take you to the depot 
himself, and’as the train rolls out he will look absolutely 
happy. How’sthat? Isn't that a great scheme? 

[We must again admit that is a great scheme of Mr. Poc- 
cet,—Epitors Tue Musicar Courter]. 

Why there are new things cropping up all the time in the 
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piano business and why should the salesman stand still and 
have no impetus to improve his methods? Some take 
whole pianos out, having them shipped in advance ; others 
take reduced sizes or little miniature pianos along. Some 
take sections of pianos along with them and others take 
parts. I am going to knock all that silly when I go out 
next time. J am going back to first principles. 1 am going 
to have a trunk specially built and I shall have one section 
each of a spruce tree, a maple tree, a mahogany, oak, &c. 
I am going to carry the tusk of the elephant to show the 
kind of ivory we use and a piece of steel to show the mate- 
rial we use for our wire. I am going to have a little bag of 
lamb's wool to show the stuff the felt is made of and a por- 
tion of a dead horse to show what kind of glue we use.; also 
the hind section of a calf and other things back in the first 
principle of piano manufacture. Of course, I shall have to 
put a little disinfectant in the trunk, but we cannot have 
everything sweet in life and yet do business. 

Then I am going to introduce more new ideas which will 
take like yeast doesin the West. lam going to insist upon 
the delivery of written orders. None of that racket of giv- 
ing me an order and then waiting for me to jump the town 
to telegraph to me and the firm that the order is off due to 
unforeseen or foreseen circumstances ; none of that for me. 
I am going to have blanks printed with conditions on 
them, aad I am going to get the dealer to fill the blank and 
sign it and if he doesn't, why I shall see what he proposes 
to do, but the conditions will make the dealer sign. The 
first condition will be like this: ‘* It is understood that this 
order is genuine and will be filled by the manufacturer only 
provided the dealer signing it doesn’t change his mind 
within a week.” 

Second Condition: If the pianos ordered herewith are 
not received within six moxuths of this date the dealer need 
not take them unless he can get them at a lower price. 

Third Condition: If the dealer signing this fails before 
the pianos reach him, they are supposed to go into the 
general settlement as assets, all State laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Fourth Condition: These prices are subject toa reduc- 
tion if the dealer thinks he can do better with pianos of the 
same quality, and he is to be judge of the quality. 

Fifth Condition : The dealer's expenses with the salesman 
while in the town to be deducted from the general account 
in accordance with the estimate made between the dealer 
and the salesman herewith submitted. If the dealer 
doesn't buy any pianos, or refuses for reasons of his own to 
agree to these various conditions, this section is also null 
and void. 

It is this last, this fifth condition, which I consider the 
great clincher, and it will also bring about lasting friend- 
ship between the dealers and the salesmen, if generally 
adopted. Those who don’t adopt it will get left. Neither 
will the firms kick, for they certainly will give full credence 
to their own customers whom they are willing to credit, 
particularly if the statements are endorsed in writing by 
their own traveling men. 

These are some of the original ideas I propose to introduce 
on the road if I come to terms with the firm I am now nego- 
tiating with, and they are bound to go through if your infiu- 
ential paper will indorse and editorially push them. There 
is too much lethargy in the present system, and it needs an 
awakening. Wake up boys, I am with you! 

I also believe in organization. I thinkit a good idea for 
all the piano and organ and road salesmen to meet at some 
central place West somewhere during the early fall, and have 
an all round discussion on the subject of the trade, and 
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HE Lindeman & Sons Piano Company will have ready for delivery October 1 its new style, No. 22 
which is illustrated herewith. The case is highly artistic and novel, a special departure being a full swing front 


frame. 
actions and Dolge blue felt hammers and dampers. 


The instrument is 5 feet 1 inch long, 2 feet 2 inches deep, and 4 feet 10 inches high. 


The materials used in the new production are the best in the market, and include Wessell, Nickel & Gross 


It contains seven and one-third 


octaves, three unisons, overstrung scale, full iron plate, carved panels and pilasters, ivory keys, continuous hinge, 
sliding fall board, hardwood trusses, soft stop and three pedals. It will be shown in American walnut, mahogany and 


ebonized cases, and will weigh 550 pounds. 


The third pedal of the Lindeman piano is not a dummy, but is a true tone sustainer ; the mouldings and trussings are 
of hardwood, like the veneers used in the case; the bridges are of layers of veneers, making it impossible for them to 


split and adding to the beauty of the tone. 


That the instruments sent out by this company are trade winners is indisputable, for the business continued to grow 
even through the recent hard times. Last month (August), when great things were not expected, the Lindeman & 
Sons Piano Company sold instruments to fourteen houses it had never had dealings with before, and during September, 
from the present outlook, even greater strides will be made in enlarging the already wide field covered by the company. 








how to advance their own interests without giving the 
manufacturers any idea that a strike for increase is con- 
templated. I believe the increase will come of itself if the 
salesman can live long enough. It is a question of life. 
If he cannot, why then it is no fault of the manufacturer, 
who will tell his son to increase the salesman’s wages after 
a while when he finds how he works. Of course the father 
must first die, and then the son can study it over—or any 
other successor—and then think about the raise or, if nec- 
essary, the reduction. 

At that meeting other things can also be discussed, such 
as the influence of traveling men on the morals of the 
trade ; the beneficent effects of poker as a sedative on over- 
worked traveling nerves; the length of summer vacations 
without pay; the responsibility of traveling men in the 
opening of new credits and the closing of old ones ; the in- 
crease of confidence between traveling man and manufac- 





turer, so that the latter will show to the former just what 


his pianos cost him to make, if he knows it himself; if he 
doesn’t, the traveling man may be able to show him. And 
there are lots of other things to be talked over at such a 
meeting. I propose such an organization, and if it does 
not take place, is not arranged, no harm will come to any- 
one except those who were absent if it does happen to 
come about. I know one man who will be there, and that 
is M. T. Poccer. 








Ld cacalrqupictancad salesman ; one who is engaged in selling high 
grade instruments tothe trade preferred. In confidence ad- 
dress “ Mutual Benefit,” THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
ANTED-—Strictly first-class man, to retail pianos on road. 
Good salary to right man. Address Salary, care THE Mv- 
SICAL COURIER, New York. 
A FIRST-CLASS piano tuner of long experience desires a change 
of situation. Can regulate, voice, &c., and is a good organ 
tuner. Would assist in sales if required. Address R. W. Welles, 22 
Pleasant street, Salem, Mass. 
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only in 


AND SANGAMON STREET 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


CROWN PIANOS * ORGANS 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 


the “CROWN” Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 


CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 








BY 


CHICAGO. 
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ave You Seen _—— 
No. 13? 


Not Too Large 








dhe alts dee aft 


For a Small Room. 








ale 


Height, 4 ft. 2 in. Depth, 2 ft. 3 in. 
Weight «boxed), 850 lbs. 


CASES of the following Woods: 
EBONIZED, MAHOGANY, 
OAK and AMERICAN WALNUT. 











Not Too Small 


ie (© 


For a Large Room. 








Estey 
Piano Company, 


SOUTHERN BOULEVARD, Near Harlem Bridge, 


NEW YORK. 
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HARRY COLEMAN, 


912 & 914 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
. AMERICAN 
Excelsior 
Solo and Military 
Band Instruments 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as bein ing \ well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sele Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm ané 
Ordimary System, 


S. S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 











3 
SEED FOR 
CATALOGUE, 
& 









STORE AND FACTORY 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St., New York. 











Our attachment can be applied to any Piano. 

Uses small indestructible Music Rolls. 

No clumsy, unsightly music drawer. 

Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach- 
ment on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 

Catalogues and prices furnished. 








éstablished 1803 
jut 


U 

ands anf HoUseof 
INSTRU 

Sigs MUICALISTHUNET 


ov arse and assorted stock of 
é ite Guitars, Banjos, 
First quality warranted Cellos Bass-Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 


Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 








——THE—— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Tincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NEV YORE. 




















Ry WM. F. Hasse, 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


ee..107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


«. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUB. ... 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 





Band Instruments, aston oar and most 


Music, 


Prototype 
Band and Orchestra 
pleteness in this line mee 5 music for different “fostruments = 


gg Catalogues 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., Now York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


perfect instruments made. 
estic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
house stands unapproached in this 


bo eerteny furnished upon a’ 


ical Merchandise Department, wholesale an pon complete in all its appointments. 


Everything is imported and purchased di and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and ings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many § ities t: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebra' Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET "PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 








Jerome Thibourille- Lamy & (0, 


PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 


Largest and Oldest House in Europe. ger pe 1,000 Men, 





ARTISTIC LOTHE 











IE-VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 


Unequaled for Tone and Workmanship. 


Celebrated Ex. Silk Strings No. 1145 and Russian Gut Strings No. 705. 






ZN 


Write for Catalogue. 


Sample Gut String furnished free on application. 


AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


GRANDINI MANDOLINS, 


The best Mandolins for Tone, Justness and Easy Playing. 


‘S Band Instraments,. Metronomes, Bite. 


35 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 








++HARMONICUM,« 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 344 to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. 8., GERMANY, 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 










POLLTER'S eee 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 


TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones of the 
aie ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
pleasing —~ y uction, purity of 
tone, easy and even as in 
m8 tions, as well as sure 

in t-4 the slide. 

TAV HEROLD, 
hovel’ Presbiak ae Oboist 


ired 
formerly trombone pla er at the 
Royal Academy of Music of 
Berlin. 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, "Gaoloan Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 

Purveyors to first-class mili and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated rice list free of charge. 

The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy ial 
favor among artists by reason of their Ya tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 





“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








WwHICHOLD’sS 


TESTED VIOLIN and’CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in = fifth. Acknowledged the 
best in the ig Best eee! of Violin Strings 
A G Silver 


BaV s of 30, $7. 9148. $556 . £7.25. Dox., $3.60 
SPECIALTY: FINEST Bows. 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 


Rors BROSB., 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers with a 


COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 


On the gs favorable terms, and rantee ag 
tection in territory: Address KOPS BROS, 24 








and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 


OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNPOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Accordeons, Bandoneons and Goncortinas 
in only be 
best of w 


sommeniy a oa ‘a 
of the best 
material vo 
the chea 
prices. iy 
self- —— 
tured g: 

lew s ty 
desired wi 
made sa 
ing to descrip- 





Accord zithers. 





THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Musical Paper in the World. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 


a 








—— 
—-- 








a 


THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 


pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 
APOLLO PIANO CO 
UF INE PLANO2¢ 





APOLLO FIA 2 BLOOMSBURY Nu 








BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
— Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


THE BLASIOS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MO MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








-& 


J. & U. FISCHER—Manufactured by 
Gy ver- 


er, New York, (See 
tisement.) 





GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Mant- 
factured by 
New York, (See 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 





HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
advertisement.) 





a ee by Henning 
Company, New York. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORK. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 600, 602, 604 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & nar Rape ne Company, 








Albany, N. Y. advertisement.) 
BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
(See ad- 


G. Smith, Brooklyn, N 
vertisement.) 











A. B. CHASE—Manufactured 
Chase Company, Norwalk, 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 


kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 


CHT aber pana oe by Chicker- 
& Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
pn i? 
Meak Coteeen Gticege then ak 
" 0. - 
eS cag 


A. B. 
hio. 











“CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 

Decker Brothers, New York. 


aimee 8 PIAN say anton 
m Piano m: , Cin- 
tm. a a 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


THE 
ELEGANT 





















PIANOS 8 HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED, 


ADDRESS F RAW E H.ERD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 








RO oe WwsSTANn, N. FT. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIOCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 




















MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
18s: PIANOS, 1222: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & a New York. (See adver- 








MERRILL — Manufactured by age 
none 
NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 

York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured 
England Piano Company, 
(See advertisement.) 











New 





NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 

















KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 

KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

ee a ees by - Kurtz- 
— 2a dg: Toons N.Y. (See 











PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEaVY’ YORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OELIOAGO. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 3908 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON sST., 
OBIOCAGOS, TXT. 


bibs. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N, Union St., Chicago, iil, 
SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


rego — Manufactured 
Saree Company, New 








— 








B. 
aven, 





|The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—- MADE BY—— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRiIiGuT YPianos. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp For Our New CATALOGUE 
SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


oT Ame pane PIANO—Manufactured by 
G. Harrington & Co, New York. 
Ges ‘advertisement. ) 


STARR—Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vert t.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll. 
All mail should be sent to the effice. 
Send for Catalogue.——i>. 


























KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





KRANICH & BACH °° *43nc*oprigne 
».. PIANOS... 

Received A United States Cen- 

od metre ie acs admitted ‘SGuaranteed for 


Fame: lly ghey <p 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Oe ees by Steinway 


& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured b 
ling Company, Derby, 
advertisement.) 
STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 





the Ster- 
onn. (See 








Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

STUYVESANT— Manufactured mats 
sant Piano Company, New 





TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OICAGO. IrE. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 


{47th St. and Brooke Ave,, 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥, 


2” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO,—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 








MASON * cg een yg wa by 
the Company, 
wb ee pt nln 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y, 








PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured by 
A Frenas Piano Company, Con- 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 


ing Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 


Dee: CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 








“ The 




















STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY -- 


Van Matre & Straube, 


24 and 26 Adams St.,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 

WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.} 

WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y¥. Gee 
advertisement.) 

WESER BROTHERS—Manifactured b 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 











Webster 
ork. (See 








advertisement.) 
WHEELOCK—Manufactured 1 by y Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New Yor 
WISSNER—Manufactured b ape io Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise 
ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO C0, 


: MANUFACTURERS OF 

y ~— Grand and Upright Pianos, 

LB MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 

W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
selsde Ac toc | eos eon eas 9 as oe Ee eee oe 

PIANOS 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,*? c#g8sesrrter. 
yous 


‘arerooms : 200 Tremont St.. Boston; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 




















THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


een, | THE VOGALION ORGAN. 






The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


—_—_—— 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
i) NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
. 10 E, 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 


Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 











Ian G 


.) — RADE PIANOS, 
5. | choles 
y) one Pall bee 
































>. 
$ 
S rm 
1, 463 465 
3 < 7 

& 7 . 
3 : : COR 10™ AVE Wo RK | 
| Wr 

° 

5 E GMAN & CO 
3 ~ e "9 
5] =| 2 j Manufacturers. 
z| 3] 3 Fiano 

im 
b s 2 LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
) ee The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
si 2 dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
7 = challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
$ 
§ 2 AUBURN, N. Y- 
= i 
% 





ESTABLISHED-1837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
643 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


§@” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 


HH He HH HH 








JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“Grace GPAMd and Upright Plans. 


Factory: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 1th Streete 
and Trinity Avenue. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East léth Street, 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Weed and Metal « ~. " Flue and Reed. « ~" .: Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
Sa ee OS PIERCE, Established 1847. READING, MASS. 
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CTRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 121n STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 18rnH STREET, 


New York. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





==" PIANOS 


prices moveraTe AND GO,000 MADE even instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON S$T., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Exvizapetu STREET ) 


1th Regiment Band, CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 
N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster.| OMUICH Organs, 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. MENDELSSOHN, PA. 
’ 








The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


(833. Manafactored by C.F. Martin & Co, 1895. 


3 over Fw, years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo es ever ees such as 

erg 4 ro Ae a Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, DE La COVA, 
R. J. P. UPA, Mr. FERRER, MR, CHAS. DE JANON, 
hos H. W GOULD. LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. N. W. GOULD, | Mi Lu ST. ROMERO, 
and martiy others, but we deem it umnecessary to do So, as the b sme is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


HAMILTON 5. GORDON, 


New Work, 





189 Furth Ave., 


— IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF — 


Muasical Instruments, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





A complete line of Musical Instruments of every description. 


Trimmings and Strings for all Instruments. 


——_ a Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


WASLE & CO., ~*~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YOoRkFZ.. 


COR. MOTT ST., 




















r 








JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave, Cathedral, N. Y., 


4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch 


Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAY ROTH, 























x 4S vs = fv. Pree. Albert Str., 
roo aber- 
SS ana pe» 
adelphia, nity Ch., | | Established 1870. 
San Francisco, 3; ; Christ Ch., y- 








New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 


burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY. . . . 





WO 














LADIES “Siesta Sia ttt 8 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 


or Discolored Skin San 
Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address * 
W. B, BELL & CO... wes Titer tire. co, 


213 State Street, Chicago. 
¢@™ Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 











eee 
Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory, 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 


YORK, PA. 


BP ae ee 























The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly wheel, speed regulator, 
side damper, and all, except the small sizes, are 
with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply to 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 


a 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


° PIANOS. - 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 














HAZELTON BROTHERS 








ix —— + 


—-t+— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





pagssnel 
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nse ‘¢ we are not represented, 
alogue, &c,, free. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA, 





EU PHONIEA. 
7? Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 


Can be handled by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,”’ 


ao LEIPZIG 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 























AND THE CHOICE OF 
AMERICAN  .; ROYALTY, 

















NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE, 


817 BROAD STREET. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


WASHINQOTON, D. C.1 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.## 





Manufacturer 







and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


oe 610 & 512 West 36th St. 
Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 
FELT CLOTH 
ROBT. Mi. WEBB, and PUNCHINGS. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion's French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC [ COLE & SOW, 


Manufacturers and Dealersin 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 








425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, jo *'5.. 


NEW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 








MANUFACTU 


Kabnt & Uhimann, 


s 4 HARMONIKAS AND BAxDONEONS, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
ew” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LisTs. FREE. 


REKS OF 












PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS == ORGANS, 





AND 
"EEE Gait 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. . 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, ‘ 
Secretary solicited. 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


UNION 
SQUARE, 


36 East 14th St., 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL NELSON PIANO CO.: 


FARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STAB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION WEG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 











DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


EX. LER & Co., Easton, Pa. 
G. CHEVREL, 
Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 

PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANOCH. 


WILLIAM TORK a BRO Agents for United States and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 
"4 250-252 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
eee .1f not, send for it. 


V), 
Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 














Have you seen our__.—_—_ 


NEW CATALOGUE ? 


¢ 


od) 





1945 a Avot. New York. Detroit, Mich. 


30 Sixth Bt: Street, Tiours, Be. 


Branch Offices : 








NEW YORK. 
MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 


"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


and Exporter. 


ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Manufacturer 
Factories at 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U3. A. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


$5,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 








y: AL ‘ORY 4) ) 


NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & 00,, Western 
174 and 176 Sy CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 

veatattN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & 00.. ST. LOUIS, MO. (am 


M. STEINERT & SONS oO. ee jow England A 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 





BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


Fae@Tory : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


Nave YoR=z. 
The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFPORTE 


ACTIONS Wituiam Tonk & Bro., 


26 Warren Sr., New York, 
New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


113 East 14th Street, 











Herreurcer SCHWANDER & Son, 
Paris AND New York. 





AAD 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ « MANUFACTURERS OF - + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O 


FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


Sa ee a sition, 1894. 

ee O==@ 
PRICPCI CI CI SP CIGICICIEIS 

MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
Faia magia catacaiathe Boccn 


511 & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











PIANO CHAIRS 
——__—_and STOOLS. 


The 
Davis 
Chair 
Company, 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


MANUFACTURERS 
oF 

IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out inteste a particle with tees instrument itself, 
THE PO IMITATE THE.HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
WUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE K OLAVIER R without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 


GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, , 
prices on application. 


Cor. Washington Boul ad & 8 
CHICAGO, U.8, A. 





St., 


MARYSVILLE, OBIO, U. 8. A. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 





Mfg. Co. 


R. W. Tanner & Son 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., MANUFACTURE 








BAS 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = 4x» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 








Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEWB YoREB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYVTTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 2 
ESSEX, CONN. $ 


Co CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


@: Piano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


— PIANO 


PINLADELPIV/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR) 











THE 


CU 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography. 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses. to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C6., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 








HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, QERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical 
Instruments 
and Strings. 









Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 


Duerer 
Violins, 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A 
135 Grand St., New York. 














MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 


179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indcrsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest "Masters. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 


88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 





PIANOS. 





a genuine “SouHMER PIAno.” 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


dealers or agents. 
Every genuine “Soumer 


stamped upon the sounding board: 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


” to 





Piano” has the following trade mark 


be e 
er @ 
pre SOHM ef. «* 
© FinM to Avo 
RADE MARK 


SOHrRMAEBR cé&k CoO., 149-155 Fast 14th st., New Work. 
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STEIVW r 4 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Is!and City. opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Jersey City Warerooms : 


WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. 


BROOKLYN, 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N. Y. 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


$ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


World’ 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


T great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIN. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


—p~r 


READS: 


covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER Planes 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


&@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 











STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








